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Attention! 
® 


way of 


One very effective 
helping our 
Missionaries in China is 
by renewing your sub- 
scription to THE SIGN. 
Please remember that 
all money derived from 
the sale of this magazine 
is sacred money and is 
given to the last penny 
to the great work of ex- 
tending Christ’s King- 
dom in China! 
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WHY? 


Why should a beggar hang 
his head in shame? If he 
has not squandered his 
money and is poor by force 
of circumstances, he has no 
reason to hang his head. 


And, therefore, we are beg- 
ging and we are not hang- 
ing our heads in shame at 
all! 


We need help for a very 
sacred and noble work. 


We need help—we need 
your help—and—— 


WE NEED YOUR 
HELP NOW! 


Think of all that Christ 
has done for you....Will 
you not make some sacrifice 
to help save the souls so 
dear to His Sacred Heart? 


The Missionaries in China 
are in urgent need of help. 


WE ARE BEGGING 
FOR THEM! 


No donation is too small! 
Every mite helps. Send 
your mite today. God will 
bless the cheerful giver. 


THE PASSIONIST 
MISSIONARIES 
Care of THE SIGN 


Union City New Jersey 























In Gratitude 


cA Word of Thanks to Those Who Have Contributed to the Relief 
of the Famine-Stricken 


To the Readers of THE SIGN: 
My Dear Friends: 


I hardly know how to thank you for your prompt and generous response to our 
appeal for the poor famine-stricken sufferers in our Passionist Mission district in 
Hunan, China. 


Of course, I know that you are not looking to us for either thanks or other 
return for what you have done. You were actuated by the sole motive of doing some— 
thing for our Lord Jesus Christ by relieving the distress and wretchedness of His 
least brethren. He Himself will reward you abundantly as only He can! ® 


So far the appeal has brought our Missionaries something over $30,000. 
Individual donations ranged{from $250 to a two-cent stamp. The present total may 
seem large in itself but when measured by the pressing needs of the famine-stricken 
it is far from adequate. WE HOPE, THEREFORE, THAT THOSE WHO HAVE NOT ANSWERED OUR 
APPEAL WILL DO SO AT ONCE AND BE AS LIBERAL AS THEY CAN. 


Contributions have come to us from bishops and priests, from members of 
Religious Orders and the laity, from Protestants and Jews. Nearly all donations 
carried messages of encouragement and expressed the regret of the writers that the 
amount was so small and that they would gladly multiply it if their means permitted. 


We priests preach much to others, and they need it. Sermons are preached 
to ourselves, and we need them. Perhaps we need more than we actually get. We try 
to make up for lack of the spoken Word by reading spiritual books. Personally, I 
have found a great deal of mighty wholesome spiritual reading in letters received 
from contributors to the famine—fund. 

These letters may not be polished literary productions—--the paper may be Ny) 
soiled, the hand-writing scrawly, the sentences ungrammatical and the spelling 
strange—but they reveal human hearts that are not shrivelled up by selfishness but 
enlarged with Christ’s own peculiar grace of sympathy and love! They reveal men and 
women who are not self-centered, who are interested in Christ’s concerns, and who 
show their interest in the only way that really counts with Him—by self-sacrifice 
and self-denial. 2 


There is no doubt that these persons add considerably to the money value 
of their offerings. The sacrifice made in giving the offering puts an effective 
blessing upon it that enriches it with a spiritual worth not associated with any 
die that stamps pennies or any press that prints dollars. 


I thank you again for your generosity and I pray the Son of Man, to Whose 
appeal for His least brethren you have responded, to reward your charity. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


Joes Nard he 
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Current Fact and Comment 


Gemma Galgani 


’ HE Passionist nuns at Camigliano, the little 

suburb of Lucca in Italy, where, in a poor 
little convent chapel, rest the mortal remains of 
Gemma Galgani, propose to build a more worthy 
hrine for this wonderful servant of God. 

Such a project is opportune inasmuch as the 

‘ocess of Gemma’s beatification is making steady 
progress. This process is being directed by the 
Passionist Fathers. It was the Passionist Father 
Germano who was her spiritual director and who 
wrote her life. The eminently learned Cardinal 
Gasquet avowed, in his introduction to the English 
translation of that life, “Personally, I do not know 
of the life of any saint in any age of the Church 
who has brought home the supernatural to my mind 
more plainly and fully than Father Germano’s 
story of the Life of Gemma Galgani.” This is 
rare praise from a prince of the Church, but all 
who have had the privilege of reading that Life 
will understand how even he could be so impressed 
by it, 

The distinguishing phenomena of her short life, 

she died on Holy Saturday, 1903—were her 
intimate colloquies with Christ Crucified, the 
stigmata and other evidences of the Passion mani- 
fested in her corporally. 

That all these were of supernatural origin is 
confirmed from the progress already made toward 
her beatification. The required miracles have been 
accepted and her virtues have been proved. 


A Patron of the Confessional 


N achieving the honors of canonization each 

Saint at the same time becomes a mirror of 
edification to the faithful. Among those can- 
onized during this year of Jubilee was St. John 
Baptist Vianney, the “Cure of Ars.” 


His distinguished glory was as a confessor. As 


a student, he was reputed quite dull, barely making 
the grade. Neither did he acquire fame as a 
pulpit orator. His ministry embraced but the one 
tenure of the little parish of Ars for forty years. 
When assigning him to it his bishop warned him 
that “there was not much love of God there.” 
Yet His Lordship somehow knew and foretold that 
the young Curé would transform the parish. 

Immediately he applied the instrument of reform 
and sanctification, which was his special charisma, 
so effectively, that his fame spread to all parts. 
It was in the confessional that he was so adept in 
swaying the hearts of his penitents of all classes, 
the lowly, the noble, the learned, solving their 
doubts, restoring their confidence and arming them 
with high and enduring motives of virtue. 

Hearing 75,000 confessions in a year required 
that he frequently spend 16 hours a day in the 
con fessional. 

So far as our spiritual life and welfare are con- 
cerned, the ministry of every priest is a counter- 
part of that of the Curé or Ars. Eloquent preach- 
ing may point the way for all: in the con fessional 
light is shed upon our personal faults and the direct 
impulse supplied for personal reformation or im- 
provement. 


Distinguishing Americans 


EALLY the notorious organization vaunting 

as its main purpose the conservation of 
American genius and institutions is such in its 
character and methods as should make us ashamed 
of our Americanism. The American spirit is 
traditionally generous, tolerant and frank; especial- 
ly is it frank. We do not associate it with the 
sneak and the coward. It is impossible to think of 
it being proclaimed from behind masks or of it 
needing the support of prowlers in the dark plant- 
ing fearful threats against the country’s imaginary 


toes. 
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Recently Father Regnat, O. S. B., found on his 
rectory doorstep in Greensboro, N. C. pamphlets 
entitled “Why I Am a Klansman”’ stealthily left 
there in the still hours of the night. 
inspired the following statement by Father Regnat 
which was published in all the leading North 
Carolina newspapers: 


Whilst I invite and appreciate any form of en- 
lightenment on the civic and patriotic duties of hun- 
dred-per-cent, blue-blooded Americans, I consider 
the time and method rather inconvenient since my 
invisible callers chose for their friendly visit the dark 
hours of the night, which as a tried and peaceful 
citizen, I am accustomed to spend in peaceful slumber. 
This circumstance deprived me also of the pleasure 
of retaliating in kind by offering in return enlighten- 
ing pamphlets of our own; for instance, about the 
Knights of Columbus and their record- breaking work 
during the World War, when Uncle Sam was looking 
for sure-enough patriots of the visible and tangible 
type.... According to physical laws, a strong kght 
cast upon an object casts a shadew. If we could get 
together and throw light upon both sides of the 
question, no doubt the shadows of misunderstanding 
would disappear and a common basis could be formed 
to work hand in hand for the great object both sides 
have at heart—a stronger, finer, greater and better 
America, a more firmly United States. 

It is well: for the country, after all, that this 
class of citizens segregate themselves through or- 
ganization. There is thus less danger of exaggerat- 
ing their numerical strength to the discredit of the 
vast sane majority. Mor€over, water is most 
effectively clarified when after a period of quiet 
the scum is allowed to rise to the surface. As 
Shakespeare says: 


There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond. 


A Universal Language 


R. L. H. DYER of Sierra Madre, Cal., 
who has translated for THE Sicn several 


stories from the Ido, is an enthusiastic student in 
this latest of the projected universal languages. 
His claim that Ido will prevail over the other 
artificial languages by virtue of its simplicity and 
practicability appears plausible in view of the 
ordinary process of experience through which the 
drawbacks and imperfections of its rivals have 
been noted and the observations advantageously 
applied. 

It is evident that a language, being an essential 
means of communication for social and commercial 
purposes, will attain a vogue not so much by virtue 
of its simplicity as by force of practical and pre- 
ponderating conditions. 

Thus we assume that Ido’s most serious rival 
is neither the simplified and artificial Volupek or 
Esperanto but that living language concerning 
which Donald Macconnell tells in the Dearborn 


The event ° 


Independent how “Two Thousand Words Con- 
quered the World” and would convince us that the 
English language, of which they are the elements, 
bids fair to become the universal tongue if we 
concede that Providence will permit such a lingual 
rehabilitation after the affair at Babel. But Mr. 
Macconnell is simply reviewing the history of a 
conquering nation as he traces the English language 
from the old Angle lispings among the fiords of 
the Baltic to the present predominance of that 
tongue and his prophecy of its progressive domina- 
tion depends for fulfilment on the progressive 
political domination of English speaking peoples. 
This writer’s conclusion is interesting: 


The English language meets all the needs of inter- 
nationalism. Its vast growth has not stifled any other 
speech, nor prevented a wholesome revival of the o!} 
Celtic dialects of the British Isles, nor hindered t 
wide extension of French and Portuguese. But while 
the language serves the greatest number as a mother 
tongue, it stands ready to serve all in intercommuni- 
cation. To all races and languages this is a high ser- 
vice. To the users of English it has a thrilling 
significance, for he who uses English to-day comes 
more nearly than any man of any former generation, 
more nearly than any man since the building of Babel, 
to speak to all mankind as if they were of one language 
and one speech. 


The Education Bill Again 


E extend to our readers the announcement 
and warning that a new Federal Education 
Bill is already drafted and prepared for introduc- 
tion at the coming session of Congress. Under 
whatever new name it will be sponsored its purpose 
will not differ substantially from the familiar 


Smith-Towner Bill and its successively relegatal ( 


successors. 

That the new Bill be likewise frustrated it is 
important that all lovers of straight constitutional 
government become immediately interested in such 
manner as to impress and bring due pressure to bear 
upon their representatives in Congress. 

But Catholics, especially, should be stirred to 
action upon recognizing the sinister hand of the 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdiction, 
in this camouflaged appeal to the “friends of public 
education.” It suffices to name this branch 
Masonry in order reasonably to suspect its ulterior 
motives. As Mark O. Shriver in The Common- 
weal observes, “‘A bill, no less than a man, is known 
by the company it keeps, and the company in which 
this bill is found is absolutely and entirely opposed 
to private education and stubbornly set on the 
eradication of the sacred rights of parents to con- 
trol the education of their children. It is the same 
group that recently lost the fight in the Oregon 
school case.... The bill, as offered, is but an 
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opening wedge to split the nation asunder on another 
line of cleavage.” 

Witness the present far reaching results of such 
cleavage in our neighboring republic of Mexico. 
What bigotry is so eagerly striving for in this 
country is now part of the Mexican constitution 
forbidding religious education of any kind through- 
out the republic. Bigotry would make the next 
generation heirs to similar conditions—spiritual 
desolation and the inevitable disturbance of political 
institutions and civil life. 

We should remember betimes that the wicked 
and selfish minority prevailed in Mexico because of 
the apathy of the good. 


Catholic France 


HOSE who wish to see France again con- 

sistently rank as a Catholic country will find 

grounds for optimism in Mr. Denis Gwynn’s “The 
Catholic Reaction in France.” 

Mr. Gwynn, on conservative authority, claims 
one third of the population of France as definitely 
Catholic. The other two-thirds range from the 
indifferent to the hostile, the latter class progres- 
sively diminishing since the early days of the war. 

We shall view the religious situation in France 
more fairly and sympathetically if we remember, 
as this writer bids us, that a majority of the children 
of France have been educated since the Revolution 
in strictly atheistic schools. They are the heirs of 
a long tradition of anti-clericalism and irreligion. 
Despite this most srious obstacle to a Catholic 
revival it can be said that such a revival is now in 
full career. 

Leo Ward in G. K.’s Weekly, reviewing 
Gwynn’s study, shows how the reaction 
affected all French thought and life: 


The Catholic movement has taken the form of a 
complete reaction. Against the vague sentiment of 
fraternity which denies all distinctions of race and 
family, the Catholic Revival has laid stress on the 
deal of family life. It tends to idealize the word 
Order and the word Authority. But its supreme 
watchword is Sacrifice. A pagan and luxurious world 
finds itself confronted by an army of priests living 
hard lives on an average income of twelve pounds a 
vear, and by a host of missionaries of both sexes 

ho go out year by year to Africa, China and Japan 
to preach Christ Crucified. 

After the priest the Christian soldier is the type 
most truly symbolic of Catholic France. Foch, 
astelnau, Pau, Gouroud, and indeed the majority of 
ie first soldiers of France are devoted sons of the 
hurch. The attempt to anti-clericalize the army has 
been a notable failure. The war showed that Cath- 
olicism was a gospel of action as well as of endurance, 
and the Catholics who were formally accused of lack 
of patriotism are now condemned as militarists and 
chauvinists. 

The intellectual 


Mr. 


has 


t 
{ 


movenient is at the same time 


remarkable. In the Universities and higher schools the 
Catholics are now often in a majority over all others, 
though elementary education is kept strictly atheistic. 
Che avalanche of protest from the intellectual elite 
against the suppression of the embassy to the Vatican 
was a revelation of the Church’s recovered prestige. 
Che number of militant Catholics in the Academie 
Francaise is also significant. 


There are still many Englishmen whose knowledge 
of modern French literature is confined to its lightest 
productions, and who would be amazed at the mere 
enumeration of eminent Catholic writers in all 
branches of contemporary letters. Certain names are 
beginning to be well known among us. In fiction, 
aul Bourget, Henri Bordeaux, Rene Bazin; in poetry, 
Paul Claudel, Louis Mercier, and Francis Jammes are 
but the leaders. Their disciples are legion. And all 
the time Catholic scholarship is represented by such 
men as Mgr. Batifol, Pere Prat, and Pere Lagrange, 
and their pupils and followers. 

Supporting the Reaction are patriots and men of 
good will who are not believers. They have dis- 
covered that this reaction is away from a paganism 
that represents moral ruin and death, that eschews 
moral values and regards sin as the effect of heredity 
and environment. They recognize that there can 
be no salvation for society or security for the 
nation when liberty of conscience and the “rights 
of man” are substituted for the sense of responsi- 
bility. 

It is a matter of history to what extent a great 
secret fraternity has been responsible for the ordeal 
from which France is now emerging. Is it a mere 
coincidence that a branch of that fraternity should 
employ similar strategy, striving through the control 
of education to throttle all moral sense and super- 
natural sentiment in the youth of our land? 


Why They Are Not Catholics 


” more than one instance it was necessary to 
disclaim press reports that certain attorneys 
were present as Catholics at the Dayton trial. Con- 
cerning one of these it suffices to quote the domestic 
views of the lady with whom recently he went 
through a form of marriage. To the correspondent 
of the N. Y. Herald Tribune Doris Stevens, “of 
New York and Paris,” vice-president of the 
National Women’s Party, replied: 

“Mr. Malone is my husband. 
that I married Mr. Malone.” 

Miss Stevens contended that wives and mothers 
were always and would continue to be slaves until 
they received pay in dollars for the management of 
the home and the care of children. 

“Only slaves work without pay,” she said. 
makers are slaves. 
profession. 


Or, you might say 


“Home 
Home making should be made a 
I would like to see women go on work- 
ing outside their homes after marriage. They should 
have fewer children, and they would not be slaves. 
Women have many gifts to bestow upon society be- 
sides the function of reproduction. 

“We cannot live any longer in this devastating at- 
mosphere of sex antagonism. This idea that because 
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we bear the children we should be penalized, set 
aside, sanctified, put on a pedestal, is false. Men are 
afraid of us, so they have passed laws for our pro- 
tection.” 

Miss Stevens is a member of the Lucy Stone League 
of Women who retain their names after marriage. 


We are indebted to the Lucy Stone League in- 
as much as it attracts and segregates from the body 
politic certain restless and revolutionary members 
thus enabling us at least to recognize and disclaim 
them. 


An Inevitable Crisis 

“JT is not a question as to the character of the 

applicant, his education, his amiable qualities, 
or even his piety. The candidate was not required 
to state his views as to the mystery therein con- 
tained. He was not required to attempt it. He 
was asked whether he believed in the Virgin Birth, 
his attention being called to the narratives as con- 
tained in the Gospels of Matthew and of Luke, 
and he declined to affirm, stating he could neither 
affirm nor deny. He was in doubt, etc.” 

This pronouncement of the Presbyterian 
Judicial Commission at the General Assembly 
should have started sincere minds inquiring whether 
_ there is any firm ground between agnosticism and 
the rule of authority. 

If candidates for the ministry—those chiefly 
responsible for thedeposit of truth—are free to with- 
hold their consent of faith in an essential dogma 
because they cannot adjust their mental faculties 
to the verification of a fact or the comprehension 
of a mystery, how can the denomination that 
ordains and enrolls such hope to endure with a 
uniform and distinct presentation of Christianity? 

Christ Himself, Eternal Wisdom, took care that 
the burden of minute examination and understand- 
ing of every mystery of faith—a bewildering and 
endless task—should not be laid upon every soul. 
He provided the expedite and comprehensive way 
of authority. Nothing is clearer in the New ‘Testa- 
ment than His words investing the Church with 
teaching authority, nothing more assuring than His 
promise to guard her from error until the end of 
time, and nothing more scathing than His condem- 
nation of those who would not acquiesce in this 
arrangement. 

‘2. ee 2 

Although the spectre of schism hovered over tle 
General Assembly, the leader of the liberals pleaded 
for the rejection of the principle of authority as 
too distinctive of Roman Catholicism. He seemed 
confident that, at long last, permanent agreement 
could be established on the alternate basis of in- 
dividual judgment. And yet he was confronted 
by the latest statistics concerning the divisions 


among the four most numerous Protestant denomi- 
nations, amounting to about seventy varieties, in 
the United States alone. To this total the Pres- 
byterians ten varieties, the Baptists and Lutherans, 
twenty-one each, and the Methodists, seventeen. 


Converts and You 
ROM a recent address by the Bishop of Ply- 


mouth, England: 

The laity make the majority of our converts. It 
is you who every day mix among crowds of friends 
in this Protestant land, among people full of good 
faith and of kindly purpose, but hoodwinked, flounder- 
ing, and dazed by the noisy clash of mere opinions 
under high-sounding titles. Numbers cannot help 
cross-examining you, and so giving you all manner 
of chances....Going about our diocese we cannot 
but see the dull apathy in certain places where a con- 
vert is rarely made. The harvest is there, but you, 
dear people, must work your own patch of land, other- 
wise nothing comes of nothing. It is the business of 
the priest, but ever so much more yours. Strangers 
are shy of a priest whom they do not understand, and 
naturally he looks to them too professional for eas) 
talk. 

Our own people are-shy of inquiring non-Catho- 
lics. Their timidity is due to the fear of being 
“stumped.” Their faith is so implicit that they 
give no heed to apologetics in view either of con- 
firming their own faith or of being prepared to 
expound it to others. 

The Bishop recommends the apostolic spirit to 
his people. That entails self-sacrifice. But the 
sacrifice, it should be plain, does not consist in 
actually confronting non-Catholics and enlighten- 
ing them, but in the preparation to do so effectively. 

It involves mental discipline. Specifically it ap 
plies to our reading habits. ‘Too many read only 
for pastime, for the transient thrill aroused by fol- 
lowing heroes and lovers through exaggerated or 
impossible experiences. ‘There is need of making 
deliberate choice of more wholesome reading mat- 
ter. If such choice require an effort, there is 2 
reward making it worth while. This is particu- 
larly true of the reading that advances us in the 
knowledge of our Faith and leaves us prepared to 
reveal its beauty and reasonableness to others. 


* * 2 * * 


You do not thus equip yourself by limiting your 
choice to so-called classic reading. Unfortunately, 
to whatever cause we may attribute it, gifted writers 
too generally occupy themselves with temporil 
values or hold God and virtue in contempt. Thus 
regarding his own countrymen, Paul Claudel, the 
present French Ambassador to Japan, laments: 
“Who would suspect while reading Rabelias, 
Montaigne, Racine, Moliere, Victor Hugo, that a 
God has died for us on the Cross?” 





Pilgrims of Blessed Peter 


What One Sees in Rome this Holy Year 


By GapriEv Francis Powers 


2ROM every part of the world 
they come, from near, from 
far, in flocks, in swarms, in 
multitudes, and the streets, the 
squares—by moments — grow 
black with them, as the bridge 
did in the Jubilee of A. D. 
1300, the first Jubilee, when Dante saw them, a 
moving stream, the half returning thence, the other: 
‘With face set toward Santo Pietro.” ‘Santo 
@.. tro” is still, when all is said, the end, the bourne, 
the Mecca of the pilgrims; and as our forefathers 
the sixth, eighth and twelfth centuries came 
painfully over mountain and vale to the Tomb of 
Blessed Peter, and that was their chief attraction 
and principal devotion, so it is clear that the Romers 
of 1925 are drawn by the same magnet, and their 
Catholicity is as true and their attachment as un- 
shakable since they manifest with the same singular 
nsity their faith in the Supremacy of Peter and 
their profound devotion to him who sits in Peter’s 
ar. 
One never wearies, during these full and 
nderful days of the Anno Santo, of taking one’s 
tion in some quiet corner of the great basilica to 
tch the incessant movement and activity, the 
w and current of human life which pours hour 


9 € ‘ter hour along the monumental aisles, and sweeps 
in every direction the immensity of the colossal 


ve. Each day the spectacle is apparently similar, 

d each day it is infinitely varied; like the sea 
which is always the same and never alike for two 

nsecutive moments. 

This tide is like the sea, also, in its restless 
uality, in its continuous motion, in its ascending or 
lecreasing murmurousness. Some features are 

ntical, the entrance of the packed column of 

ple, following after the Cross, and either pray- 
or singing hymns all together, their invariable 

t visit to the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, 

act of faith and love touching in its spontaneous 

d universal character, the visit to the altar of Our 
dy, and then the gathering before the “Confes- 

n,” or Crypt of the Apostle, during which one 
‘ecls that all those hearts are beating at unison in 
one of the most profound convictions of belief 
which it is ever given human souls to know. 

In other matters, in details of arrangement, in 
varieties of nationality, tongue, costume, the pilgrim 


bodies differ; but it is precisely in St. Peter’s that 
one realizes the wideness, the far-reachingness, the 
splendid universality of the Catholic Church, and 
the magnificence of the reponse to the call of the 
Father, inviting his children of all continents and 
all climes, to come to the Eternal City and partake 
of the banquet of peace and grace which he has 
prepared for them. 


HE Pope could have done nothing more 

effective for the pacification of the world, 
and the renewal of the spirit of union and brother- 
liness among mankind, than to have thus brought 
together at his feet, in a common inspiration of 
faith and piety, many who have been at variance 
and who have not yet fully opened their hearts to 
pardon and reconciliation. In Rome, in St. Peter’s, 
met, spoken, the simple 
courtesies which one stranger is sometimes called 
upon to render another stranger (and the appeal 


we have exchanged 


itself betokens this sense of brotherhood ) and some- 
how we have felt our mistrust melt away. 

We part, we return back to our own countries 
and peoples, but we take back with us an immense 
fund of holy, and beautiful 
memories; the city itself, in its haze of gold and 
radiance of sanctity, with the immortal dome which 
has assembled us all, blazing in splendor against 
the sunset sky, at once the temple of the living God 
and the House of our Father, His Pontiff; the 
basilicas which our feet have trodden, leaving there 
in the dust the uncountable footprints of many 
nations intermingled and directed hither from the 
uttermost parts of the earth; the Holy Sacrifice at 
which we have assisted together; that Eucharistic 
altar in St. Peter’s, shadowy always, where in the 
hallowed penumbra we have knelt shoulder to 
shoulder to receive the Bread of Life; (and yester- 
day, or was it in some dim past which one remem- 
bers but fragmentarily and painfully, the actuality 
being long past and almost unbelievable), yesterday 
we were foes; the same Father has moved, silent 
in his white robe, yet smiling at each one of us, 
along the long lines kneeling, and each one of us 
has lifted his hand reverently, knowing our un- 
worthiness to touch so sacred a thing, kissing it and 
receiving in return the little memorial we shall 
treasure so highly, the medal commemorative of 


common, and 


the Jubilee of 1925. 
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MEMBERS OF 


EFORE leaving us, he says in a few chosen 
words his joy at seeing us, his welcome to all, 
all, rich or poor, old or young, whatever our race 
or tongue may be: we are all his children, he loves 
and blesses us all; we must carry away and pre- 
serve the remembrance of these days of special 
grace—we must be faithful, inwardly and outward- 
ly. - Then the august hands are lifted, as though 
he would seek to draw God down upon us, and we 
hear the beloved voice assure us that at this hour 
he is remembering not us alone, but our distant 
homes, our families, all those dear to us; our work, 
the very desires within our hearts; and upon all 
this, the whole substance of our life, spiritual and 
material, he calls down with solemn invocation the 
blessing of God the Father, of God the Son, of 
God the Holy Ghost. 

We go down the great white stairs, where the 
walls are faced with precious marbles, feeling 
infinitely rich within our own souls; and all 
around us people speaking an infinite variety of 
tongues are descending at the same time; happy 
people, some of them laughingly, others speaking 
volubly, full of emotion; others in silence, with 
countenances full of peace. Shall we not all re- 
member it, and will it not mean as much to us 
tomorrow, and in all tomorrows, as it does today? 

St. Peter’s, during the Anno Santo, seems to 
have become the centre and hub of the Catholic 
world. Perhaps it is so at all times; but one cannot 
help observing the fascination which it seems to 
exercise over pilgrims of every clime and every 
class. ‘They are always there; if they are left to 
themselves they simply haunt it; and the know- 


A PILGRIMAGE 


ALL THE WAY FROM EGYPT 


ledge that the body of the Fisherman whom Christ 
chose as Apostle and primate is there beneath the 
altar, among the foundation stones of the great 
fane, appears to give them the sense of complete 
sureness and comfort. “It is good for us to be 
here.” 


N most cases, the organized pilgrimages have 

their first gathering and make the first Jubilee 
visit at the basilica of the Apostle. ‘The procession 
forms upon the piazza, at the foot of the steps, 
and always at the head of the column is the large 
Cross, of plain wood without the Figure, known 
as the Cross of Penance, which the pilgrims have 
brought with them or which is lent to them by the 
Jubilee Committee. Immediately after the Cross 
come the Bishops and prelates of the group, with- 
out insignia of rank, the violet skull-cap alone 
revealing the dignity of the Bishop, whose sash and 
pectoral cross are covered by the long black over- 
coat. The clergy next, in plain black and similarly 
bare-headed; then, in most cases, the men, and 
finally the women; though in a few cases the 
secular faithful have been mingled, men and 
women walking together. 

The procession is led by a member of the 
Roman Committee for the Assistance to Pilgrims 
and these devoted men have certainly deserved 
praise, for their service, which is given absolutely 
free, has been invaluable. ‘They decide among 
themselves, in consultation with the heads of pil- 
grimages, at what hour, by what route, and in what 
order within the basilicas they will conduct the 
different columns so as to avoid that one group 
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should interfere with the other, and this arrange- 
ment is very important for the pilgrims, especially 
as many of them are in Rome for the first time, 
and do not know how to reach the basilicas, or 
which altars they are to visit to gain the indul- 
gences. Personally we have been stopped several 
times in the porticoes of the basilicas by anxious 
pilgrims asking the elementary but very natural 
question: “Which is the Holy Door through which 
we must enter!” Where there are several doors 
the uncertainty is inevitable. 


T the Holy Door the pilgrimage prayers begin, 
and the pilgrims all kneel for a while around 
it before crossing the sacred threshold upon which, 
on Christmas Eve, torch in hand and white with 
the stress of what he carried in his own soul, the 
first pilgrim, Pius XI, bowed his august head in 
supplication. Yet it happens sometimes that be- 
fore they reach the Holy Door, the Bishop or other 
leader of the body, assembles his charges around 
him, and in the very portico, standing upon a step, 
exhorts them to make the visits with that gravity, 
recollection, and fervor which will contribute to 
their gaining of the holy indulgences. 
The Holy Door is guarded by two caradinieri, 


to prevent disorder and also to keep visitors from 
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PIUS XI 


using it as a door of egress, which it’s sacred 
character forbids. Furthermore two members of 
one of the Roman religious “Confraternities,” are 
always on duty, by turns, as a guard of honor at 
the same door. Foreigners are often puzzled by 
the habit cf the Confratelli.”—“Who is that with 
the nightgown on?...an American lady was heard 
and the rather shocked explanation of 
guide that the man was a Brother of a religious 
association, only brought the further query: “Why 
has he got that handkerchief hanging down his 
back?” More whispered explanations that it was 
not a handkerchief but a hood, which in public 
processions or at burials, the brethren draw over 
their But even the badge upon which the 
Monstrance of the Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament was displayed, and which the man wore, 
did not seem to convince the enquirer. 

It is to be hoped that no tale of the iniquity of 
the Romans, represented as walking about churches, 
in broad daylight clad in mghtgowns will evolve 
out of the dress which the visitor finally set down 
Ku Klux garment!... But these are mere 

less than the chaff of straw which the wind 


to enquire; 
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HE pilgrimages wend from the Porta Santa 


to the main aisle, which they ascend, and 
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S°ME GERMAN PILGRIMS FORMING IN COLUMN 


their first halt is at the chapel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, where they kneel in adoration, and prayers 
and hymns rise in many tongues successively at that 
spot the incessant echo of the faith of the universal 
Church in the adorable Mystery of the Body of 
Christ. There is something extraordinarily touch- 
ing in this tribute which is so spontaneous and so 
full of deep conviction and devotion. 


E shall always remember the cry of one 

pilgrim, of a small group from the States, 
when she witnessed the scene. She was seeing St. 
Peter’s herself for the first time, and as we ad- 
vanced beneath the vaulting of the great arches, 
and her eye measured the span of Michael Angelo’s 
gigantic dome, her face blanched in speechless awe 
and admiration. But, when we reached the chapel 
of the Blessed Sacrament, a different and purely 
religious emotion brought the tears to her eyes; a 
great swarm of adorers was there, dusty people, 
shabbily clothed people, most of them in dark gar- 
ments; tired people who had travelled in cheap 
ways from afar, and they had said their prayers 
in some uncouth tongue that none of us could 
understand; then they began to sing, in their rude 
voices, but all together and with soul and heart in 
the singing: “Pange lingua gloriosi”...It went 
through one; the Latin on those half-barbaric lips; 
the hymn of the Church; and the humility, the 
reverence with which they intoned it there in the 
basilica of all Christendom. My gentle pilgrim 


could not repress her tears: “Oh, that is wonder- 
ful.” 

And so it was. But it is a scene which is renewed 
continually, every day and many times a day. From 
the Cappella del Santissimo Sacramento, the column 
moves—and these movings of the large bodies 
take considerable time—sometimes to the altar of 
our Lady, and somtimes to the Tomb of the 
Apostle, the Confession. Everywhere they go with 
prayers and hymns. At times two numerous pil- 
grimages are coiling simultaneously in opposite 
directions, and their line of march must be care- 
fully mapped out. It is on these occasions that one 
realizes the usefulness of the good men with the 
yellow band on their arm and the words “Assist- 
ance to Pilgrims.” It would be idle and impertinent 
to speak in praise of any member of the Committee 
when all are admirable, but it has been impossible 
not to observe one white-haired, indefatigable 
guide, (and he is very well known in Rome as a 
scholar, writer, archaeologist and prominent, 
representative Catholic man), the Commendator 
Grossi-Gondi, leading body after body of Italian 
or foreign pilgrims, hat in hand, and waving those 
same courteous hands in eloquent pantomime when 
he has been unable to communicate with his charges 
in the tongues current among educated Europeans. 
His friends have begun to smile when they sec 
him, and one sometimes hears the good-natured 
word of banter, with a note of admiration under it: 
“There goes Grossi-Gondi again!” 
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F one could have any criticism of the large 

organized pilgrimages to offer, and one should 
not criticize for it is extremely difficult to handle 
these big bodies satisfactorily, it is that the pilgrims 
are given only a hasty and most incomplete view 
of the different basilicas and other historic and 
artistic Monuments. 

Certain pilgrims from South Africa had not seen 
the mosaics in the apse of St. John Lateran; and, 
upon entering the basilica, enquired what the church 
was, although their unit had been in it four times 
to make the Jubilee visits! The pilgrims individ- 
ually, and collectively too, are most edifying in 
their piety, their fortitude in the bearing of dis- 
comforts and difficulties, and the spirit of faith 
which animates them. And besides the really fra- 
ternal bond which unites those who have come to- 
gether, they show a pleasant, happy, brotherly spirit, 
to those who are not of their own. group and 
nationality. 

In St. Peter’s particularly we have frequently 
seen little knots of pilgrims accost other little knots 
with smiles and friendliness. “‘What country do 
you come from? What tongue do you speak?” 
And after the few words exchanged, with more 
smiles, and sometimes a hand-shake, they part,— 
to go so very, very far away—without even know- 
ing one another’s name; just fellow-humans, and 
especially Catholics and fellow-pilgrims; and he 
who lives over there, in the Vatican palace, has 
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just told them that they are all the sons of one great 
family, and that he is the “Father of them all.” 
Another word he has repeated to every assembly of 
pilgrims gathered before him: “You are welcome 
—to the house of your Father.” 

And how many strange costumes one has seen 
1 the grey aisles hemmed-in with monuments of 
ead Pontiffs! All the countries of Europe, all 
the continents and islands of the world. What a 
convention, or, to use a more beautiful and more 
appropriate word, what a convocation, from the 
uttermost limits of the earth! Bretons in hats and 
ribbons, stalwart peasants from the Swiss valleys, 
and from the Austrian Tyrol; house-mothers from 
Hanover; picturesque dress of the peoples of the 
Balkans, Dalmatia, Albania; Hungarians in hooded 
cloaks; Spanish duenas in black silk mantillas over 
high combs. The Polish countrywomen wore 
colored kirtles and peculiar, nun-like head-dresses; 
but the delegation of students were splendid in caps 
of dark-red velvet bordered with deep bands of 
Astrakan fur. 

To our mind, though perhaps this is but an illu- 
sion of love, it is Italy which leads in respect to 
color and picturesqueness; she has called her pil- 
grims from every region, from the stark solitary 
mountain ranges of which the ordinary traveller 
does not even distantly dream the splendor of 
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beauty, the aloofness and the solitariness; from her 
smiling, or rocky, or cliff-cut sea-coasts, everywhere 
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POLISH PEASANT WOMEN APPROACHING 
beautiful; from her vineyards, fertile harvest- 
fields, or undulous immensities of green plain; — 
and the numerous, homelike, lowly groups of these 
genuine children of the soil, led by humble good 
men of the same class, their pastors in the village 
churches, represent a great asset, the sturdy rural 
populations among whom tradition is still powerful- 
ly strong: they have not had their pictures taken, 
because they are too poor, but they are the best 
representatives of the Italy of eld which is un- 
fortunately disappearing; and they themselves seem 
to be dwindling gradually in number. 


ROM the Alps and sub-Alpine valleys they 
come wearing garments that resemble those of 
Switzerland; the Abruzzi have their own dis- 
tinctive and gorgeous dress, especially in the most 
isolated fastnesses, and they weave and dye for 
their women a cloth of a Madonna blue so vivid 
and sumptuous, other blues look dead beside it; 
Scanno of the Abruzzi, with its famous lake, was 
settled by an Albanian colony two hundred or 
more years ago, and they have retained much of 
their native habit in costume and tongue. The 
women bind bright-colored ribbons, red, blue, 
green, purple, in their hair, braiding them with 
their tresses, and the effect is gay though somewhat 
barbarous. 
From Ciociaria, from the Castelli Romani, from 
Saracinesco of the blue-eyed, blackhaired Moors; 
from Umbria where the gentle countenances 


THE VATICAN FOR A PAPAL AUDIENCE 

painted by Perugino and Raphael have not died 
out; the stream of pilgrims pours, old Italy, past 
Italy, generations of men and women being un- 
rolled here in review, haply for the last time. 
How many of the splendid old costumes of the 
peasantry will be seen at the next Jubilee? One 
has a poignant sense that all this is ebbing, that 
these unique and pageant-like troops of people in 
habits of splendid color and texture, are being 
viewed in St. Peter’s for the last times. Only a 
faint hope in the unchanging quality of the stock, 
a dim remembrance that three or four hundred 
years ago these peasants were very much as they 
are now, leaves us one glimmer of comfort. 


Wt saw crossing the piazza di San Pietro in 


the early morning sunlight three aged women 


’ carrying heavy wax tapers as their offering at the 


shrine of the Apostle; they were so intent upon their 
errand they neither looked about nor spoke; they 
wore white linen cloths folded upon their heads, 
full kirtles, the busto of black velvet over the 
colored bodice, and massive chains of antique gold 
wound about their necks; no doubt they came from 
one of the hamlets in the Alban hills whence the 
diligence starts at dawn for the capital; and they 
walked with great strides that showed their solid 
shoes and their white stockings, intent only upon 
that one thought, to reach the great basilica, to hear 
Mass at one of its altars, to lay their offering of 
wax at the Tomb of the sacred Key-bearer of 
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the Kingdom of Heaven. 

One day we found the aisles crowded with 
swarms of folk wearing a costume we did not 
know; Wwe entered into conversation with them. 
They were from the province of Campobasso, 
near the east spur at the heel of Italy, where St. 
Michael of Monte Gargano watches over them 
from his shrine. 

The women wore bodices of superb cloth, with 
buttons at the sleeves, the cloth dyed a rich scarlet, 
or dark-blue; their kirtles were gathered in thick 
folds and, over them, they wore aprons of dark- 
blue cloth, edged with broad bands of sky-blue 
satin. The apron itself was embroidered with 
large, handsome flowers of vivid effect; and over 
an inner coiffe of linen upon the head, was placed 
a cloth of scarlet or dark-blue. Some of the coats 
yere embroidered with gold and silver upon the 
preast. We could not conceal our admiration at 
the marvelous texture of the cloth, at the richness 
of the decorations and the good women smiled, 
pleased at the notice taken of them. “This is not 
our best,” they explained with modest pride; 
“we wear these even when we sweep the house; 
but you should see what we put on on Sundays and 
holydays! ‘They have gold and silver all over 


HEY added that the young people will not 
wear the costumes any more; they are 
ashamed; they want modern clothes and little 
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shoes with heels to them. Is it not a pity! But 
they live so far away in their mountains, so few 
visitors come among them, they said, that a spark 
of hope remains for their looms, their dyes, their 
antique, patriarchal life. One cannot help won- 
dering if the young people, who were not in much 
evidence, will keep the strong, staunch faith of 
these elders who have come to Rome under many 
difficulties and hardships of travel, the journey 
seeming to their limited experience, almost as 
colossal as a tour of the world. And they are very 
poor in spite of their splendid, hand-wrought 
garments. 

The Holy Father mentions when he speaks to 
them, his understanding of the arduous character 
of their pilgrimage, and the sacrifices they have 
made to come. ‘To many of the bodies of pilgrims 
when they appear before him, he has pointed out 
the universal aspect of the Anno Santo, and the 
consolation he feels in seeing so many of his 
children, and from such different and far distant 
lands, gathered together around him. 


It must be an equaily great consolation if he 
knows, (and he certainly does know), how a deep, 
inborn devotion draws them incessantly to the 
Vatican basilica, to the church of the First Pope. 
Perhaps they know why they love that shrine best; 
perhaps it is only the unconscious yet firm-rooted 
Catholic instinct attracting them; but every day, 
and continuously, they are there, wandering in the 


AT TWILIGHT 
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shadowy aisles, prostrate before the altars in prayer, 
clustering like bees around the Communion rail. 
And at certain hours they stand and patiently wait 
their turn beside the numerous confessionals, es- 
pecially in the southern transept, where over each 
is written the name of the tongue that is spoken 
there. “Lingua Gallica,? “Lingua Hispanica,” 
“Lingua Italica,? “Lingua Anglica”? “Lingua 
Hungarica’? “Lingua Germanica,”? “Lingua 
Polonica,” and sc forth. The northern transept is 
given over wholly to the Italian tongue, although 
in every church in the city, two Pentitentiaries have 
confessionals marked: Penitentiarius Sancti Jubilei. 
There is no person who cannot approach with ease 


to the purification of conscience, and to the grace 


of. the sacred indulgences. 


HEN evening begins to fall, the nave and 

transepts are still populated with these de- 
votees of Blessed Peter, and the warning bell, 
notifying them that the great gates are about to be 
closed, finds them still hovering, still praying, still 
unwilling to go. Groups around the altar of the 
most Blessed Sacrament; groups at the tomb of the 
Fisherman who was to become the netter of men; 
groups where the solemn enthroned Figure of 
ancient bronze raises his right hand in blessing, and 
with the left holds the everlasting keys. 


, scription. 
‘ times O Blessed One thou didst say to Him: ‘Lord, 


diligo te, 


Sometimes the dusky forms pause on their way 
out and turn to gaze anew at the deep band of 
mosaic, blue on gold, where the cornice sustains 
dome and vaulting. ‘The darkness invades that 
too; but they can still gradually pick out the in- 
“Three times he asked thee and three 


Thou Who knowest all things, Thou knowest that | 
love Thee.” Then was Peter made Father and 
Pastor. “Domine, tu qui omnia nosti, tu scis quia 
? And still higher up, the seeking eyes 
find another of those words that never die, the 
divine promise realized every day until the end of 
time. “Et ego dico tibi, quia tu es Petrus et super 
a hanc petram edificabo ecclesiam meam, et portae 
inferi non pracvalebunt adversus eam.” “And | 
say to Thee that Thou art Peter and that upon this 
rock I will build my church, and the gates of hel 


‘shall not prevail against it.” 


Outside on the vast piazza the twilight is falling, 


_silvery and transparent; the twin arms of the 


colonnade look as though they were ready to enfold 
in the peace of slumber that “holy people of God” 
to whom they incessantly extend their embrace; 
there is a soft, continuous plash of falling water 
where the twain fountains have subdued their 
rhythmic melody to the softer, more delicate 
harmony of night. 


My Calvary 
By L. B. 


Lord, how trivial seems my Calvary, 
When I consider Thine! 
For only Simon helped Thee lift Thy Cross, 


But many carry mine. 


I am not scorned ‘nor ridiculed. 
And all along the way, 

Are many Veronicas 
To wipe my tears away. 


There are no nail wounds in my hands, 
No thorns upon my brow: 

And ministering angels walk with me 
To smooth the way—but Thou! 


How dare I call it Calvary, 
This sheltered life of mine. 
Oh broken, beaten, bleeding Lord, 
When I consider. Thine. 





Categorica 
Set Cforth in News and Opinions 
Edited by N. M. Law 


AN AUDIENCE WITH THE POPE 


John Howell, a yeoman in the United States 
navy, looked at the world through a porthole. ‘The 
record of his observations forms a group of dram- 

tic episodes in presenting which the New York 
[Vorld believes that “the swift compression and 
nembroidered style of this writing will bring a 
ew figure into the lore of the sea.” Let our 
aders judge this appraisal from the manner in 
which Mr. Howell recorded his impressions of a 


) 7 Papal audience: 


Father Burke, attached to the American College, 
arranged the audience for us. Many of us knew him, 

x he had been a chaplain in our navy. 

[wo hundred of our ship’s company, including 
fficers, made up the party, and Father Burke nervous- 

arranged us about the high-ceilinged room. He 
stood off and surveyed us approvingly. 

“It makes me proud to be an American and to 
sponsor such men,” he said in a voice just above a 
whisper. “Your uniforms have a strange effect on 
me in these surroundings.” He paused as though to 
speak further, and then suddenly turned and disap- 
peared through the door on the right. 

“The fadder was cryink,” whispered Feinberg, ship’s 
cook, at my left. 

Across the room I watched Daley, the sailmaker, 
six feet and 200 pounds, four red service strips on his 
arm, weather beaten, marks on his face of many a 
brawl ashore. He shifted from one foot to another. 
His lips were moving and I think he was trying to 
repeat long-forgotten prayers of his. boyhood. 

Soft yellow light from the morning sun streamed 
through the high windows and the sunburned faces 
on the opposite side were turned a reddish bronze. 
For hours, it seemed (it was probably but five 
minutes) we stood in silence. Then a faint shuffling 
was heard at a distance. Neckerchiefs were hurriedly 
idjusted, hair smoothed, chests thrown out slightly, 
hands stiffened to sides. 

The doors were gradually opened by two huge 
members of the Papal Guard in flashing uniforms. 
With slow, dignified tread, Benedict XV. entered and 
ach of us, carrying out instructions, dropped on his 
ight knee. 

The white-robed figure paused in the middle of the 
room and his train of prelates and officers of the 
zsuard grouped themselves behind him—an indescrib- 
ibly solemn sight. I am sure it would have awed 

Voltaire or an Ingersoll. 

The Pope glanced around the room at us slowly 
ind then turned to Father Burke and whispered. The 
itter colored, threw back his shoulders slightly, smiled 
faintly. 

Benedict then began to speak in Italian His voice 
vas strangely sad, pitched in the minor key, musical, 
\ypnotic. He finished speaking and nodded to Father 
Burke to translate for us. 

“His Holiness is happy to greet you Americans, 
‘ficers and sailors. God will reward America for her 
generosity to a war-stricken world. She has played 
the Good Samaritan and of all nations has remembered 


that all mortals are the children of God. The Holy 
Father sees from your faces you are all good men. 
Sailors and fishermen are particularly close to God; 
you see His wonders. Remember that life is short 
and is but a preparation for happiness to come. He 
will now bestow his blessing on you.” 

[The Pope started with the group of our officers. 
He paused before each, extending the Fisherman’s 
ring to be kissed, resting his hand on each bowed 
head, murmuring a soft Latin prayer. He circled the 
room and once more spoke. 

“His Holiness,” translated Father Burke, “wishes 
you a safe and pleasant journey to your own land. 
It is a good land.” 

I don’t know, but I think Father Burke added the 
last sentence himself 

The Pope made the Catholic sign of the cross with 
his right hand—up, down, left, right—the most grace- 
fully made gesture I have ever seen. 

The doors were opened and his procession slowly 
made its exit. 

I think none of us spoke until we reached the out- 
side steps of the Vatican. 

“Well, Izz,” I said to the ship’s cook, who had 
knelt next to me, “what did you think of the show?” 

“Say,” he answered with emotion, “it was cert’ly 
svell! I was so excited! But say, if my old fadder 
knew that I kneeled down and kissed the ring of the 
Pope! Him a cantor and all too!” 

“Same here, Izzy. My old man is a Baptist elder 
at home.” 

“Yes? Vell, I think maybe if they was both here 
and seen it they would both done the same thing as 
us! Vat?” 


ON THE ROCKS 


If the Church of England were “the Ancient 


and Apostolic Church,” which she certainly is not, 


her condition could not be so pithily and justly 


described by P. W. Wilson: 


The Ancient and the Apostolic Church of England 
with her bishops, priests, and deacons, her cathedrals, 
schools, and colleges, and her chaplains at Court, in 
the House of Commons, the navy, the army, and the 
municipalities is to-day drifting slowly but surely from 
Compromise to Crisis. 


ANDERSON AGAIN 
Now that the Wizard Evans and his Kluxers are 
going into eclipse, Anderson and his A.P.P.P.P.A. 
will have their chance The New York Sun tells us: 


A personal appeal to dry supporters to pay $45,000 
of his personal debts has been made by William H. 
Anderson, former State superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League, who ‘served nine months in prison 
after being convicted of second degree forgery. 

Anderson is making the appeal in the name of the 
American Prohibition Protestant Patriotic Protective 
Alliance, an organization which he describes as “a 
super Anti-Saloon League.” 

The public is asked to pay Anderson's $45,000 in- 
debtedness in order that he may devote all of his 
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time to a fight for the enforcement of the prohibition 
laws and to “repay the dry debt of honor to William 
H. Anderson.” 

The request for contributions to take Anderson out 
of the hands of his creditors is sent out under date 
of September 12 and with a letterhead bearing the 
initials “A. P. P. P. P. A.” The letter is signed by 
Anderson, and the only official of the organization 
referred to is Anderson. Contributors are directed to 
send subscriptions to Lock Box 185, South Station, 
Yonkers, N. Y. This is the letter box of Mary M. 
Odell, Anderson’s secretary. 

Miss Odell’s name is the only one that appears on 
the blank checks and subscription blanks which are 
being sent out. The blanks have spaces wherein 
amounts from $1 to $100 may be indicated as a sub- 
scription. There is also a blank space where larger 
donations may be written. 

Anderson’s appeal for funds is sent out as an 
enclosure in letters announcing his appearance next 
Sunday in a Huntington, N. Y., church. The sub- 
scription blans provide payments for five years with 
the right to cancel at the end of any year. Each 
donation entitles one to a subscription to “The Fel- 
lowship Forum” and “Allied Protestant America.” 
This last is a magazine which has not yet been pub- 
lished. 

The envelope and subscription coupon give Ander- 
son absolute control over the spending of the money. 

The envelope bears this printed sentiment: 

“T will contribute as an outright gift (thus placing 
it beyond the reach of an hostile anti-Protestant 
official) to M. M. Odell, treasurer, to be used as 
William H. Anderson directs to enable him to promote 
an A. P. P. P. P. alliance, the sum per month indicated 
by (X) my mark, payable every three months in 
advance.” 

The coupon has a notation printed on it which says 
in Part: 

“Note: The total amount due William H. Anderson 
is over $45,000, including interest. Of this he owes 
to others a little over $35,000, including interest 
(mortgage for $10,000 on his home, notes secured by 
his life insurance policies and his $3,000 of Liberty 
loan bonds, and unsecured notes and accounts) which 
he cannot pay because he cannot get what is due him. 
If you have made a contribution, then hand this to 
somebody who can understand that it will be a good 
business investment for the dry Protestant forces to 
free this man from personal burdens so he can give 
undivided attention to the dry Protestant fight that 
is yet to come. 

Continuing, the statement makes an attack upon 
the Anti-Saloon League for its repudiation of three 
months’ salary which Anderson maintains was due 
him. 

Yesterday, Anderson denied that “Fhe Fellowship 
Forum” was controlled by the Ku Klux Klan. He 
said it merely published news of that order together 
with that of their Protestant bodies. 

It has been frequently charged that the magazine 
was directly connected with the Klan. 


REDUCTION 

Some of the readers may well take this honest 
ad in a New York drug store as a warning: 

ANTI-FAT REDUCES YOUR WEIGHT ONE 
DOLLAR. 

DITTO 

Here’s a half ton of humans reduced, according 

to a United Press dispatch: 


LOS ANGELES:—Half a ton of alleged bootleg- 


gers, in the shape of a mother, a son and daughter, 
furnished the authorities here with a difficult problem. 

Louis Raich, the son, weight 250 pounds, was fined 
$150 and sent to jail for thirty days. Lilly Raich Don- 
ald, daughter, weight 335 pounds, pleaded guilty, but 
was relased to care for a lusty child. 

Mrs. Annie Raich, the mother, drew three months 
in jail, but faced prospects of an early release. Mrs. 
Raich weighs 425 pounds and was so wide that she 
had to be turned sideways and squeezed through the 
door of the cell. 

Mrs. Raich’s figure does not fit under the dining 
table and she eats in separate quarters. 

“She is too much extra work—I’m going to recom- 
mend her parole.” Jailer Croushorn said to-day. 


FOR LADIES ONLY 


Will Gettysburg still stand for war? 
Harrisburg, Pa., Evening News narrates: 

Miss Dorothy Rowland, of Toronto, Can., and 
Dorothy J. Mailey, of Brooklyn, chose York for their, 


wedding because of its historical associations. They 
are now spending their honeymoon at Gettysburg. 


The 


SPECTACLES 


Writing of eye-glasses, The Outlook gives two 
views that all four-eyes will agree with: 


They help us to read and write, to enjoy the theatre, 
and to recognize our friends or enemies on the street. 
But when a pair goes smash or the oculist changes 
our prescriptions, and we foresee another bill from 
the optician, all these benefits do not prevent us from 
repeating, with intention, the epitaph on the grave of 
a certain Italian, who died in 1317: 

HERE LIES SALVINO d’ARMATO DEGLI 
ARMATI, OF FLORENCE, THE INVENTOR 
OF SPECTACLES. MAY GOD FORGIVE HIS 
SINS. 


“VITE GOODS” 
From the Square Deal: 


The phone rang in the office of the Ku Klux Klan. 
One of the various Kleagles answered. 
“This is Finklestein talking,” said the voice. 
“You can’t joint the Klan,” replied the Kleagle. 
“T don’t vant to!” 
“Well, what do you want?” 
“But how are you fixed for vite goods?” 


KINDLY ASSISTED ! 


In Answers read _ this of 


gratitude: 


we touching act 


The Joneses had been through the trying ordeal oi 
a fire. 

All the neighbors gallantly turned out and gave 
every assistance that lay in their power, finally putting 
up the Joneses themselves for the night. 

However, things weren’t so Bad as they had looked, 
and the following day the Joneses found that they 
could return to their home. 

Accordingly they did so, and, having settled down, 
they wondered what could be done to thank th« 
neighbors. At last they hit upon a brilliant idea and 
inserted an advertisement in the local paper. It read 
thus: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Jones wish to express thanks to thei: 
friends and neighbors who so kindly assisted at the 
burning of their residence.” 





Zenobia Is Sad 
Translated from L Idista Katolika 
By L. H. Dyer 


HOLD a minor clerkship in the 
Department of the Interior, at 
a monthly salary of 500 francs. 
I have also some income from 
investments—but, alas, most of 
these investments were in 
Russian bonds! 

I'urthermore, I am an old bachelor. ... never 
having gotten up enough courage to propose mar- 
riage! ... Now, as I detest restaurants, why not, 
| thought, get a housekeeper, one like those who 
served my friends so perfectly—a real pearl? 

I passed my last vacation in... (well, the name 

f the place does not matter) and finally returned 
with my pearl! 

This pearl was thirty-two years of age; she had 
: perceptible growth of hair on her upper lip, and 
was practised in that sort of cookery that consists 
in preparing hard-boiled eggs and even boiling beef ; 
she was a woman of good habits, and preferred to 
work in well-regulated houses, homes without 
dogs or children, where the cook herself does the 
buying. 

I accepted all her conditions and demands; and, 
because she seemed somewhat doleful at the pros- 
pect of leaving her native place, I conducted her 
to my home, in September, on a first-class train 
(as a matter of fact, I am sometimes favored with 
free tickets). 

Now I had a housekeeper! ... With what rose- 
colored glasses did I look forward to the coming 
year... I contemplated myself—I who had a 
clock in my stomach—finding on my table the 
milk and coffee, and the bread-roll warmed just 
enough. And at midday, returning, I already 
smelled the homelike odor of boiled beef, so in- 
vigorating, so golden brown! And in the evening, 
ah! in the evening? ...soup, two soft-boiled 
eggs, butter, apples, camomile tea, my paper, my 
pipe... what a voluptuous life! 

Very geod! But after one week of it, Zenobia 
~—her name was Zenobia—seemed to be melancholy 
... homesick? I thought to myself. Then, on 
Sunday after Mass, in order that I might not lose 
my servant, I said to her in my gentle way (I have 
i very agreeable voice): 

“Zenobia, why are you sad?” 

“Yes, I am downhearted... When I came 
from church this morning, I met with some lady 


friends from my home place. They told me that 
this evening they are going to the cinema (movies) 
~Wee Zonal 

“Oh! Is that all? Why, my good Zenobia, I 
will pay for a ticket to the moving pictures every 
Sunday night! Fortunately, I am acquainted with 
Monsieur Honoratus, the director of a very decent 
cinema, and I will ask him to get you a good seat.” 

Zenobia began to smile... I was safe! 

* a * * 
UT not for long! 

Two weeks later, Zenobia was sad again. 
“Now, what has happened, Zenobia?” 
“Happened?... I am vexed!” 

“But the cinema... ?” 

“T am fed up with that sort of thing. . .they make 
my eyes ache. The masters of my friends are 
much more generous than you. They pay for 
tickets to a real theatre!” 

“Zenobia, well! I also will pay for theatre 
tickets for you. .. but you are a good Christian and 
I promised your parents to look after your conduct, 
so it must be a decent show, if I am to pay for 
the tickets.” 

Zenobia became all serene again. For one week, 
everything went well. I sometimes heard her 
humming a tune as she cooked my stew. My heart 
was full of hope. I was to keep my housekeeper! 

. e & 6 

But on a certain Monday morning, she again 
appeared with a stormy brow. 

“Zenobia, are you ill?...a touch of grip, per- 
haps?” , 

“No! Iam only ashamed.” 

“And by what?” 

“By you.” 

“By me!” 

“Yes, you let me go to the theatre all right, but 
in what a costume. I have nothing really fit to 
wear and only cheap perfume! People who sit 
near me notice it and talk about it—I heard them.” 

“Zenobia, I will buy you some ylang-ylang, 
some patchouli even.” 

“Yes! But what about a fur te wear?” 

“Well! I will also see that you are provided 
with a fur.” 

So, to content her, I searched through the drawers 
of a bureau and found a beautiful fox fur, which 
had belonged to one of my grandmothers. Certain- 
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ly, it was not the pelt of a blue fox, yet is was a 
fine thing worth several hundreds of francs. 

She looked at it with discontented eyes. 

“For the theatre,” she said, “I prefer something 
less ordinary.” 

“Zenobia, you are too exacting! Yet! yes... 
wait... I remember now a valuable skunk tippet, 
which belonged to my Aunt Henriette.” 

I returned with the tippet carefully wrapped up. 
Zenobia looked at it, felt it... then her broad face 
broke into a contented smile: . 

“Well, no one can say that that is only a rabbit 
skin.” 

“Most certainly not... this has been in our 
family for a hundred years.” 

So once again did I insure the retention of my 
housekeeper. 

* * 


* * 


The effect of the tippet was great but not lasting. 

Zenobia fell again into black melancholy. My 
salvation had been only temporary. I was now 
face to face with what seemed to be an unavoidable 
catastrophy, a complete breakdown. 
explanation, 

“Yes, [am unhappy!” Zenobia exclaimed. “Do 
you think that being a servant to anyone is a happy 
life!” 

“Silence! 


I sought an 


You are happier than I am.” 

“But suppose I met with an accident, what have 
I to look forward to except to be put immediately 
into a public hospital!” 

“Certainly not! I would carefully look after 
you in my own home.” 

“T cannot trust to that... 
some outside income!” 


ah! if I only had 


“Would you in that case continue to serve me?” 

“Yes, sir! then it would be a noble service, a 
free service.” 

“But you should understand, Zenobia, that I 
also am a servant of many. I get orders from my 
chief, I am blamed by him, and his reprimands are 
much less polite than those of mine to you. You 
do not know the head of my office! Certainly, 
the higher you ascend, the more you have to serve. 
The Pope himself is called “the servant of the 
servants of God.” 

“T do not ask to be a Pope, but only to have an 
income.” 

“How much?” 

“Twelve hundred francs in bonds. . . that is all 

have.” 

“And my wages in addition?” 

“Ya!” 

“Fine! that is all right!” 

The contest had been warm, and I realized that 


log 


I was being despoiled. But this time, I thought, my 
housekeeper was bolted down to my service. 
* x 


%* 


* 
HAT a great error!... A week later, 

Zenobia was again afflicted; She said never 
a word and she even cried into her soup dish. 

“For goodness sake, Zenobia, what has hap- 
pened now? It seems to me that now you cannot 
want for anything!” 

“T want everything!” ; 

And while I gazed at her in stupification at this 
repeated shattering of my happiness, so often in 
danger, she exclaimed to me with arms uplifted: 

“Ah! You think that because I am a simple 
servant, that I have no heart! Well! I want 
you to understand that I have a heart, a true heart! 

“But, Zenobia, you well know that I have often 
said that you have a good heart, a truly generous 
heart...” 


g 

Then Zenobia no longer dissembled: 

“Yes! I have a heart and naturally I want to 
get married. My two friends are engaged and are 
going to be married this month. While you... 
you who live like a lone wolf and entertain no one! 
How am I to become acquainted?” 

This time I knew that I was lost. I closed my 
eyes for some seconds, just time enough to make 
the only heroic decision which would forever bind 
my housekeeper to my home. 

“Zenobia, you wish to get married then!” 

“Yes! I certainly do!” 

“Have you anyone in prospect?” 

“No, alas! No one!” 

“Well... (I made a supreme effort) well! Will 
you accept me?” 

She measured me with her eyes and then said: 

“To be sure I will... yes!” 

I was saved! The cost was high but at last | 
had definitely put an end to my tribulations about 
a housekeeper. 


Oh! the great simplicity of my naive soul! 

Seven days later, upon returning from my office, 
[ found Zenobia sitting in an easy chair bellowing 
lustily. 

“For gracious sake, Zenobia, my dear Zenobia, 
why are your eyes so full of tears? Surely, you 
can want for nothing more! You have a fur, an 
income, a nice little husband... what more can 
you need?” 

Zenobia grabbed me by the neck and said: 

“Yes! I still want something.” 

“Well! What is it, my dear?” 

“A housekeeper.” 





This Matter of 


Life and Death 


The @bristian Philosophy of Sane Living 


By AnrHony M 


APPY is he who has learned that 
the ultimate life, 
its natural and desired comple- 
ment, is death! In the 
beginning of our catechism days 
we learned to lisp, “God made 
me to know Him, to love Him, 

and to serve Him in this world, and to be forever 
happy with Him in the next.” Our earthly life, 
evidences innumerable and varied show, is only 
a preparation for that real and eternal Life that 
comes beyond the grave, and, according as we 


purpose of 


very 


prepare ourselves now, so will the fulness of our 
participation be in that life to come. 

And this present life contains and 
trials a-plenty, for it is only through the patient 
endurance of them that we can prove our mettle; 


sorrows 


life is a constant warfare, and we must “carry 
on,” whatever be the odds against us, until the 
The clouds of doubt and trouble 
and oppression will at times completely obscure our 
vision, so that we would fain lay down the burden; 
for, as Marlowe has King Edward II say, “To 
wretched men, death is felicity.” But it is then 
that we must give proof that we are real men, not 
arrant cowards. Sir Thomas Browne, in his “‘Re- 


} 


ligious Medici,” condemning the approval which 


victory is ours. 


the Stoics gave to self-destruction, says: “This is 
indeed not to fear death, but yet to be afraid of 
life. It is a brave act of valor to contemn death, 
but where life is more terrible than death, it is then 
the truest valor to dare to live.’ We are soldiers 
f our Maker, destined to the conflict until He 
sees fit to end our tenure of service, and if we 
treacherously turn tail and desert the field of 
battle while the issue is still in doubt, what reward 
shall be ours but the eternal death of Hell? 

“We must die and give an account of our life!’ 
Amiel’s Journal. “ ‘Do with all 
diligence what you have to do; reconcile yourself 
with the law of the universe; think of your duty; 


> 


ve read in 


prepare yourself for departure’; such is the cry of 
“Life has been lent 
to us,” he comments again, “and we owe it to our 
traveling companions to let them see what use we 
make of it to the end. We must show our brethren 
both how to live and how to die.” 

And so we must face the responsibilities of life, 
however difficult they may be, with what energy 


conscience and of reason. 


. Benepixk, D. D. 


we can; and with Divine help we undoubtedly can 
meet them successfully, and then we shall look 
upon death as a from this life 
which, whatever pleasures it may contain, never 
fits us well. But woe to those who shirk the 
duties allotted to them!—in Kernahan’s 4 Dead 
Man’s Diary, the wandering soul meets another 
in hell who speaks of the mystery of “the dead 
who die’’—those, namely, who “‘have bartered away 
life, faith, and happiness for Dead Sea fruit.” 


door of escape 


And truly, they who deliberately flee the tribulations 


which are a necessary part of life have no share in 
life; they are of “the dead who die!” 

But he who fights bravely on through storms and 
trials, what a fulness of life is to be his! Epictetus 
desires that death should find him engaged in the 
regular actions of life, “thus rendering that which 
is its due to every relation of life.” “If death 
surprised me thus employed, it is enough if I can 
stretch forth my hands to God and say, The 
faculties which I have received at Thy hands for 
apprehending this Thine administration, I have 
not neglected. As far as in me lay, I have done 
Thee no dishonor. Behold how I have used the 
senses, the primary conceptions which Thou gavest 
me. Have I ever laid anything to Thy charge? 
Have I ever murmured at aught that came to pass, 
or wished it otherwise! Have I in anything trans- 
gressed the relations of life? For that Thou didst 
beget me, I thank Thee for what Thou hast given; 
for the time during which I have used the things 
that were Thine, it suffices me.’ 


If a man depart 
thus minded, is it not enough? 


What lite is fairer 
r more noble, what end happier than his?” 


ND so, having lived life fully and well, we 

come to its close. There is in us, it is true, 
a natural aversion to what Chesterton describes as 
“the grotesque defamation called Death,” but that 
version is due to the fact that we are conscious of 
so many mistakes in preparing for it, and, in pro- 
portion as we are tree from those mistakes, we are 
more led to this dissolution of our earthly 
existence; as the Apostle longs for death that he 
may be with Christ. Sarah N. Cleghorn writes 
happily in the dtlantic Monthly of her “Changing 
Thoughts of Death.” At first, in her early child- 
hood, it appears to her as something all-engulfing, 
then later as a sort of dark disgrace; in her youth 


recone 
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it takes on a sense of utter loss and infinite removal, 
of grievousness,—it becomes “the supreme author 
of loneliness, of anguish, the inevitable Parter.” 
But maturity brings a feeling of intimacy, a solid 
sense of acquaintance with death, and, as the years 
grow apace, they cast toward death “a shaft of 
heaming brightness,” so that it appears as a “pleas- 
urable adventure.”” She adduces the instance of an 
old lady who, as her friends died off, was so dis- 
appointed at being the only one left, that “she 
was actually a little cross about it, like a schoolgirl 
left out of a picnic.” 

And that is in truth the principal reason why 
death seems so fearsome, because we lack acquaint- 
ance with it, we stand in awe at the very thought 
of it. If we but made it part of our daily 
meditational pabulum, we, too, would acquire a 
better knowledge and understanding of it, we 
would appreciate more thoroughly the meaning it 
has for us and would order our actions so that we 
may be able to meet it with head up and our 
courage high, and to us also it would become the 
“moment of keenest pleasure that we have ever 
known.” 

But those who fail in this task of life, who 
refuse to carry the yoke, think that choosing the 
easiest way out will end all the difficulty for them. 
Disappearance statistics in New York City, com- 
piled by Capt. John H. Ayers, head of the Bureau 
of Missing Persons, show that twenty-three per 
cent more people vanished from view in the first 
nine months of 1924 than during the same period 
of the preceding year. The reason, he avers, is 
zenerally domestic trouble or business dissatisfaction 
—unwillingness, in brief, to accept the responsi- 
bilities which accompany life. 

Yet this alternative of dropping out of sight is 
by no means as culpable as the other, suicide, which 
is getting to be almost a fad nowadays. If the 
troubles which a wise God sends for our good seem 
1 little too hard to bear, the easiest way out is 
to end our existence. “But since I know that you 
are back and refuse to see me,” wrote the woman 
suicide victim of a recent guilty love-liaison, “life 
to me, dear, without you is not worth while living. 
[ have tried so hard, but I cannot make the riffle.” 
And so the wages of sin is death. 


ge en agen easiest way out—is often im- 
moderately and falsely praised as betokening 
high courage; really it is the rankest sign of 
cowardice. It was considered so vile in ancient 
England that we read in Holinshed’s Chronicles: 
“Those who kill themselves are buried in the field 
with a stake driven through their bodies.” Kant, 
arguing from reason against suicide, points out that 


that universal law of nature, self-love, which pro- 
duces the desire of life and of self-preservation, 
cannot reasonably admit self-destruction, which is 
directly opposed to it; and therefore, when a man 
adopts such a method of ending his troubles, he has 
been reduced to such a pass through discouragement 
and despair that he is no longer using his reason, 
no longer acting as a rational being; he has shed 
that semblance of the Divine which is man’s chief 
boast. 

But little Helen Hamilton could, and did, “make 
the riffle.’ Eight years ago, frightened by a 
childish prank of her playmates, her heart was 
literally broken, and, as the rupture grew worse 
and doctors proclaimed the inevitable and near 
approach of death, her case gained wide publicity. 
Toys and presents to make her last hours more 
tolerable were sent from all over the country, and 
she accepted them with the graciousness of the 
angel she was soon to be. “Mother,” she said, 
“you told me if I die, Jesus will take me and be 
sweet to me. Please let me die.” And just before 
Christmas her wish was granted, and above the 
place where she is sleeping the long sleep, is the 
simple inscription which she herself requested: 
“Helen Hamilton, mother’s darling, sleeping with 
Jesus.” 

Our journey through life is not over a bed of 
roses, but along a path that is lined with thorns 
and filled with stones that will bruise our feet and 
cause our spirit to grow weary and disheartened. 
But leaping off into the fathomless sea on either 
side of the road is not an advisable way of ridding 
ourselves of the burdensome journey; it will 
effectually end all our hope of reaching the desired 
goal. We must stumble on as best we can until 
the journey is ended and God sends His Angel to 
comfort and refresh us. 


Via Dolorosa 
By Joun J. Quinn 


Let him who thinks his life’s all toil and pain 
And must through years of sorrow wend and plod, 
Oft ponder on the Way of Him Who trod 

Grim Calvary’s heights: Nor did He once complain 
Although His Heart with grief was rent in twain; 
But goaded by the soldier’s stinging rod 

Three times, fatigued, He sank to kiss the sod, 
That we frail men, at last would he ven regain. 


His Crown of Thorns has not been worn in vain 
If we’ll resist temptation’s luring nod, 
And purge our souls witk penitential fire, 
Abjuring all that would our souls enchain. 
Imploring aid of Her who bore our God, 

fell blend our voices with the angels’ choir. 
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OLD CATHOLIC BOOKS 


We have at home some large books that we have had 
for years. Do you know just what I could do with 
them? If you do not, would it be all right to burn 
them? As they are Catholic books I would not care 
to do anything with them that was not just right. 


Old books are always a welcome addition, and often 
i very valuable addition, to the library of a monastery 
or other institution. Such books, however, might be 
sold or burnt without any fear of irreverence. 


PRIESTHOOD AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 


(a)—Will you explain what are the necessary re- 
quisites to become a Religious, for the Priesthood as 
well as for the Sisterhood. In the effort to interest 
my children in such a vocation, I am ignorant of all 
it means and I hope you can explain, as I can interest 
them intensely in the Higher Life. 

(b)—Also what is the best rule to follow for one 
who, through circumstances, must be in the world, 
to live so as to make continual acts of reparation for 
past sins?p—M. H. A., Whittier, Cal. 


The Religious Life, as now understood, is the life 
led in any of the Religious Societies approved by the 
Church, under the vows of Poverty, Chastity and 
Obedience. The Priesthood is the sum of those 
sacred powers resulting from the supernatural 
character impressed on the soul by ordination. 

The Religious Life is for men and for women; the 
Priesthood, by God’s dispensation, is only for men. 
One essential difference between the two is that the 
Religious Life stands for something that man gives 
to God, while the Priesthood is something that God 
gives to man; and each in its class is the highest ideal 
to be set before the minds of God's little ones. The 
Religious Life on its side is the surest and best 
means of giving to God not merely what we are bound 
to give Him, but the very best that is in us; and, on 
the other hand, the full priestly Ordination is the 
highest honor that God confers on man and a dignity 
surpassing that of the Angels. Of course, entering 
the Priesthood also means the sacrificing of much on 
our part. The one requisite for the Religious Life 

the desire to make sure our soul’s salvation with 
God or the desire to give God the best that is in us 
and then, of course, to meet the requirements of the 
particular Religious Society we wish to join. Aspirants 

) the Holy Priesthood should also have high ideals 

holiness, together with a sufficient aptitude for 
study, and a desire to work for the salvation of the 
souls of others. The Vocation to the Religious Life 
and to the Priesthood do not always go together; a 
»oy may -be called by God to be a Priest and. not a 
Religious. Indeed a character that is already 
leveloped with a marked independence and strong 
versonal peculiarities will often do far more for God 
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and for his own soul and the souls of 
secular Priest than as a religious Priest. 

Although it true that God does not call every 
boy and girl to the Religious Life or to the Priest- 
hood, it is nevertheless the duty of parents to let their 
children know at least of the existence of such a life 
and vocation, and thus give God’s call a chance to 
be heard and understood in the young hearts. This 
duty can be fulfilled by reading to them the lives of 
God’s Saints and Martyrs and explaining to them 
books on the Priesthood and the Religious Life, such 
is “Boyhood’s Highest Ideal” and “Girlhood’s High- 
est Ideal.” (These booklets can be obtained from 
“The Salvatorian Fathers,” St. Nazianz. Wiscoisin.) 
Some parents, sad to say, fear mentioning these ideals 
to their children lest God might call their little ones 
away from them; they do not realize the harm they 
do, and the serious handicap under which they place 
their children in the up-hill climb for happiness in 
life. Bishop Hedley says something to the effeci 
that the ideals of childhood mark the highest level of 
holiness to which the waters of life will ever rise in 
after years; and if these childhood ideals are not the 
highest, many possibilities for happiness are, naturally 
speaking, closed perhaps forever. No good Catholic 
mother would want the sad after-reproach of her 
child that she did not tell him all that, with God’s 
grace and vocation, he might be in life. Yet, on the 
other hand, a mother should not worry if, after she 
has fulfilled her duty, her child does not become a 
Religious or a Priest. God has His own all-wise 
designs on each soul and it belongs to each individual 
by prayer and reading to find out this divine vocation 
and follow it faithfully and resolutely; because it 
alone will lead to true happiness. If circumstances 
over which we have no control keep us from entering 
the Religious State, it is an evident sign that God 
another vocation for us. We must remember 
that the Religious Life is only a means to an end: 
it is not the only means ofgiving to God the best 
that is in us, though it is the best and surest means 

There is only one sure rule: fulfill well the duties 
of your state, and love our Divine Lord more and 
more. Love is always the best reparation. “Much 
forgiven her, because she hath loved much;” 
“Charity covereth a multitude of sins;” and, after all, 
“he that loveth Me, will keep My commandments.” 
Often read and think about what our Blessed Lord 
has done for you in His Life and awful Passion; think 
of the Way His holy and Immaculate Mother loved 
Him and served Him; these considerations. will help 
you to love Him more. Often speak to the Sacred 
Heart about your family duties; you will be surprised 
how intimate and friendly you will soon become with 
Him; it is from such intimate friends that the Sacred 
Heart receives the truest and best reparation. Then, 
as for any external practices of devotion, always be 
sure that they do not interfere with evident duties; 
and as often as you can, attend Mass and receive Holy 
Communion. 
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THE T SIGN 


NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENCE 


Is it a sin if a Catholic girl corresponds with a 
strange Catholic man through the daily newspaper? 


No; unless scandalous correspondence be thus given 
publicity. 


MARRIAGE OF CATHOLICS 


Can a young Catholic man, who was once married 
to a Protestant girl by a minister and divorced by 
the State of New York, and who strayed away from 
the Church but is now back and re-married to a 
Catholic girl by the law in the State of New Jersey, 
have their marriage made right in a Catholic way in 
the State of New York, being now a resident of New 
York?—J. A. W., N. Y. City. 


This case, as every such case, should be submitted 
to the proper pastor of the Catholic young man and 
girl. 

On the face of it, their marriage can be validated 
in the eyes of the Church. The first attempted 
marriage can be declared invalid by proper Church 
authority, because of the lack of proper form, since 
in the eyes of the Church, a Catholic cannot contract 
a valid marriage except before the proper priest. After 
the declaration of the invalidity of the first attempted 
marriage, the second marriage can be made right in 
the Catholic way, without any interference from the 
State of New York. The legal marriage of New 
Jersey will be recognized by the State of New York. 


SECOND MARRIAGE 


Some people have told me I had no right to marry 
a man who was married before, though the former 
wife is dead. Is it so? I am much troubled with the 
thought of the former wife?—M. P. B., St. Louis, Mo. 


There is absolutely nothing wrong in marrying a 
man who was married before and whose former wife 
is dead; the Church has condemned as heretics those 
who say so. Any scruples in this matter should be 
put out of one’s mind, as they may be the result merely 
of one’s imagination. The best way to rid one’s self 
of such annoying thoughts is to pray for the former 
wife; recommend her soul to our Lord in Holy 
Communion and at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


THE PRIEST’S VESTMENTS 


Please name the colors of the vestments worn by 
the priest at Holy Mass; also what each color sym- 
bolizes, and on what feasts they are worn. When and 
why is the pink vestment worn?—M. B., Union City, 
N. J. 


The colors of the vestments worn by the priest at 
Mass are white, red, green, purple and black. Gold 
may replace white, red, green; silver may replace 
white; old rose replaces violet on Gaudete and Laetare 
Sundays. 

White is emblematic of innocence and purity and 
ef the eternal bliss to be enjoyed hereafter; red, the 
color of fire and of bloed, betokens love and 
martyrdom; green signifies hope; and violet or purple, 
faith and penance; black is an emblem of death. 

White is the color used on the feasts of Our Lord, 
of the Blessed Virgin, of the angels and of confessors. 

Red is the color used at Pentecost and on the feasts 
ef Martyrs. 

Green is used on the Sundays after the Epiphany 
and after Pentecost on which nothing special is com- 
memorated. 

Purple or violet is used in Advent and Lent, upon 
vigils and Ember Days. 


Black is used on Good Friday and at Masses for the 
dead. 

Rose-Colored, not pink, vestments are permitted on 
the third Sunday of Advent, called Gaudete Sunday, 
and on the fourth Sunday of Lent, called Laetare 
Sunday, because then the prevailing tone of the lenten 
or advent liturgy is relaxed and a more joyous tone 
assumed. The words Gaudete and Laetare both mean 
“rejoice” and are the opening words of the Introit 
of the Mass on those respective Sundays. 


MARRIAGE OF CATHOLICS 


A Catholic woman was married but the only cere- 
mony was held in a judge’s office. She has one boy 
now 12 years old. The husband was worthless and 
abandoned the wife and child over ten years ago. 
Could this Catholic woman now marry a Catholic 
man?—Jersey City, N. 

A similar question has ‘been submitted by L. G. H.. 
Chicago. 


As the former marriage is evidently invalid in “the 
eyes of the Church, owing to the Catholic’s marrying 
without the proper form, there seems to be no im- 
pediment on that score to the woman’s marriage with 
the young Catholic man. But for very good reasons 
Holy Mother Church always wishes to validate the 
first marriage rather than allow another marriage: 
one reason, prominent in this case, is the good of the 
child; for this boy will remain illegitimate in the eyes 
of the Church until the mother has her marriage made 
right in the Church’s way. Yet as such validation 
in the present case seems difficult and undesired, the 
woman’s Pastor may present the case to the proper 
authority and have the former marriage declared in- 
valid according to the Canon Law, because of the 
lack of proper form. A civil divorce will have to 
be obtained to prevent any possible claims on the 
side of the former partner. Then in the eyes of both 
civil and ecclesiastical authority the woman free 
to marry. 


1s 


ODD FELLOWS 


Can a young man be a member of the Odd Fellows 
and also be a Catholic and receive the Blessed 
Sacrament?—M. D., Eatontown, N. J. 


If it is a violation of the Church’s laws for a 
Catholic to join the I. O. O. F. Please advise as to 
what procedure is necessary to right the wrong done. 
—J. A. P., St. Louis, Mo. 

(1)—Catholics are forbidden under pain of mortal 
sin to join the Odd Fellows; and no one living in 
mortal sin may receive the Holy Eucharist. The 
Church forbids this society to her members, because 
of its attempts at religion apart from the “One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church,” the only true religion 
of Christ, our Divine Lord. 

(2)—In the first place, all active affiliation must 
be broken off. The priest in confession will give 
further personal instruction. 


SCALA SANTA 


Would you be kind enough to publish the name of 
the work on the Scala Santa; also ~~ name of the 
author (the Passionist Father).—S. M. M., N. Y. City. 


An Italian work on the Scala aa by Father 
Stanislaus, C. P., may be obtained through Sts. John 
and Paul’s Retreat, Rome, Italy; but as far as we 
know there is no English translation. We know of 
no English work treating formally of this subject. 
In the March issue of THE SIGN (p. 389) a Roman 
correspondent answered one Protestant pamphleteer’s 
“abusive” observations regarding the Holy Stairs. 
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THE T SIGN 


CRIPPLES AND CONVENTS 


Is there any convent where cripple girls may be 
received? I have had a dislocated hip since a 
youngster, and my right foot is now somewhat 
higher than the other. It is hardly noticeable when 
J} walk. I feel my only vocation is to be a nun, and 
I would be very much pleased to enter some com- 
munity. Please advise me.—H. J. W., Scranton, Pa. 


We do not know of any convent in the U. S. where 
cripples are received and admitted to profession. It 
was the hope of St. Francis de Sales in founding the 
Nuns of the Visitation that they might be able to 
receive certain classes of women who would be ex- 
luded from the then existing orders. 3ut we do 
not know if conditions in this country allow Visita- 
tions Nuns follow out this wish of St. Francis. 
However, we see no reason for our inquirer to fear. 
lf her condition causes her no trouble and is hardly 
noticeable, the affliction mentioned will not constitute 
n impediment to entering religion, provided all other 
requirements are met. Many Sisterhoods will be 
willing to accept an humble and earnest postulant of 
this kind. One's confessor, or other prudent counsel- 
lor should be consulted. He will be able to suggest 
what should be done in the circumstances. 


to 


TERESIANS SISTERS 


Is there a community of Penitential nuns called 
Teresians in Philadelphia or Baltimore? If so, where 
can I get information as to their rule?—M. B. D., 
Newton, Mass. 


The Teresian Sisters, as far as we can learn, have 
no foundation either in Philadelphia or Baltimore. 
Their novitiate in this country is in San Antonio, 
Texas. Their ideal is an apostolate of prayer, teach- 
ing, and sacrifice. Father Henry de Osso, a saintly 
and zealous Spanish Jesuit, of the last century, is 
their founder. Their rule based on that of St. 
Ignatius. Further information may be obtained by 
addressing the Sisters of St. Teresa, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


is 


FIVE WOUNDS BEADS 


Please tell me something about the devotion of the 
Chaplet of Mercy of the Five Wounds.—J. M. H.. 
Chicago, Il. 


The Chaplet of Mercy consists of two short as- 
pirations which may be said of the beads of an 
ordinary rosary. On the large bead is said; “Eternal 
Father, I offer Thee the Wounds of Jesus Christ, to 
heal the wounds of our souls.” On each of the small 
beads, “My Jesus, pardon and mercy, through the 
merits of Thy Holy Wounds.” The present Holy 
Father by a decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, January 
15, 1924, graciously granted an indulgence of 300 
(lays each time either of the above ejaculations is 
recited. 

These two invocations were taught by Our Lord to 
Sister Mary Martha Chambon of the Visitation Con- 
vent, Chambey, France. Among the promises made 
by Our Lord to this humble lay-sister are the follow- 
ing: 

“At each word that you pronounce of the Chaplet 
of Mercy I aflow a drop of My Blood to fall upon the 
soul of a sinner.” 

“The Chaplet of Mercy is a counterpoise to My 
Justice to restrict My Vengeance.” 

“The sinner who will say; ‘Eternal Father, I offer 
Thee the Wounds of Our Lord Jesus Christ, etc.’ 
will obtain conversion.” 

“With My Wounds and My Divine Heart you can 
obtain everything.” 


“The Holy Wounds are 
for the souls in Purgatory.” 

Leaflets of this devotion, bearing the ‘Imprimatur’ 
of the Archbishop of St. Louis, may be obtained from 
The Academy of the Visitation, St. Louis, Mo. It 
is gratifying to learn that a holy and zealous Pastor 
of Chicago distributed over 5,000 of these leaflets 
a single Sunday. 


the treasure of treasures 
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THREE MARRIAGE CASES 


In the June issue you stated that a Lutheran married 
before a Justice of the Peace and subsequently 
divorced by the State is not permitted to remarry 
during the life of his divorced wife, upon his con- 
version to the Roman Catholic Church. (a) Since 
when is a marriage considered valid in the eyes of 
the Church, if a Justice of Peace performs the 
ceremony? (b) Is he not entitled to the Pauline 
Privilege? (c) Would Catholics who were married 
before a Justice and subsequently divorced by the 
State be permitted to marry other Catholics during 
the lifetime of their divorced spouse?—]. J]. |)., L. | 
City, N. Y.—N. M., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Church does not legislate for the marriage 
of heretics as often as they contract between them- 
selves. Consequently she considers the marriage of 
two Lutherans before a Justice of the Peace 
valid contract, lasting until the death of 

partner. 

(b) The Pauline Privilege restricted to 
marriages which were contracted in infidelity, i. e., by 
two unbaptized persons, one party embracing 
Christianity, the other refusing to do so, or to 
cohabit peacefully. The marriage in question was not 
contracted in infidelity. 

(c) Yes, as Catholics are forbidden to be married 
except before an authorized priest under penalty of 
invalidity. Where there is no marriage a person can- 
not be bound. Catholics (in the supposition) are not 
married. 


(a) 
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To R. K. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1. The things you are worrying about were done 
before Baptism. 

The reception of that great Sacrament, together 
with sorrow, washed the soul clean of all sins, even 
without confessing them. Only sins committed after 
Baptism must be told. You are looking at past events 
with present knowledge. What one knows today has 
no effect on deeds committed long ago. 

2. Reparation for bad example is obligatory be- 
cause of the law of charity. But it obliges only to the 
extent of one’s ability. Sorrow for one’s part, and 
proportionate efforts to stop the spread of the bad 
example on the part of others is your duty. Often- 
times this last obligation cannot be done directly. 
Then prayer for the others, little sacrifices, the offer- 
ing of and assistance at Holy Mass are potent means 
to beseech God to stop all bad effects. Whatever 
continues is then involuntary on your part and con- 
sequently not imputed to you. 

3. You are not obligated to confess sins committed 
before Baptism. Only those of a grave nature com- 
mitted after Baptism must be confessed. The burden 
is heavy enough. When past confessions have been 
invalid then repetition is necessary. In such cases a 
General Confession will be greatly beneficial and can 
be permitted but it is not of obligation. 

4. You could be received in the Order you mention. 
What demanded good character, as_ that 
generally understood. 

5. The Society is not strictly cloistered. 
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Never the Twain shall Meet 
Middle -Age can’t Keep Step with Youth 
By Witt W. WHALEN 


PHILADELPHIA physician, 
sightseeing in London, attended 
an ultra-modern hop at a fash- 
ionable restaurant. In the wee 
sma’ hours, when the fun was 
fast and furious, as is our wont 
nowadays, and the jazz instru- 
ments, jangled, out of tune and harsh, were doing 
their wildest, the doctor’s eyes lit on a young girl. 

““There’s a little lady I brought into the world,” 
quoth the man of medicine. “Tl ask her to dance 
with me.” He did, and at the end of a fox-trot, 
collapsed into the arms of the little lady whom he 
brought into the world. She helped him, what 
little she could, until he went into eternity a few 
minutes later. 

Another proof that middle age can’t keep step 
with youth. What’s the use of trying! I some- 
times wonder when we middle-aged wall flowers 
lean forward and pelt youth with hard stony words 
and frigid eyeballs, whether we’re not just jealous? 
Oh, death in life! the days that are no more! 
A man may be far older than he feels or pretends. 

A popular magazine had a story of a young- 
featured widow who tried to keep step with the 
flappers and cadets at a military ball. In looks 
she was quite as youthful as any about, but the 
girls in their teens eyed her coldly, as if to say, 
“Aw, you can’t fool us; you don’t belong.” 

The boys weren’t so keen of observance. Per- 
haps they were looking at too many girls at once. 
The widow at the end of the evening confessed 
it was purgatory to keep step with those merciless 
youngsters. And the story closed prettily with her 
abandoning her search for the youth she no longer 
had and now no longer desired. Slipping her 
aching feet gratefully into a man’s big carpet 
slippers, she gracefully listened to and accepted a 
gray-haired officer who proposed marriage. 

A lot of modern women in their late thirties or 
early forties who shyly ‘confess theyll soon leave 
their twenties, ought to quit passing the buck. They 
fool nobody but themselves. ‘The girls titter about 
them, and the boys look wise and patronizing. A 
woman may be far older than she looks or says. 

Another popular magazine displayed a cover 
revealing a flapper at a ball game or a race course, 
sitting betwixt two men. The young-old fellow 
with the bag of taffy offered his wares temptingly 


to the beauty, but she never saw him or it. She 
disregarded age even bearing sugar-plums. All 
her attention was focused on the young lad by her 
side whose hand held only a smoking cigarette, and 
who offered the girl nothing but his youth. 

The artist subtly planted the boy on her left, 
in line with the heart, while the graybeard was on 
her right, with a sharp elbow pointing at his ribs. 
Deep may call unto deep. The shallows yowl to 
each other. 

I can see no more sense in keeping too young 
after youth’s brief day than in growing old before 
our time. I didn’t read “Black Oxen,” rather 
disliking Gertrude Atherton, but I did skim in- 
numerable reviews. ‘The middle-aged heroine of 
that tale, while her form and face were made 
girlish, found that her heart was. traitorously 
“raddled and ruddled—a ghost, a wreck, a carica- 
ture, a candle that gutters.” 

All ages have their beauty and their own peculiar 
delights. Youth springs eternal in the human 
breast. That’s the place for it. We don’t want 
to be, we have no right to be, like old restless ocean 
upon whose azure brow time writes nary a wrinkle. 
Everybody despises the middle-aged sheik of the 
vast and wondrous bald dome, with the non-de- 
ceptive tapestry of locks forced to the front, him 
who chases the young’ Dianas, as the wolf pursued 
Little Red Riding Hood. 

And who doesn’t smile openly or secretly at the 
too fair, fat and forty-odd dowager who sweetly 
laments that she’s just perfected her thirty-sixth 
year, when all hands know she’s a forty-niner— 
the Mary Carr who tries to retrace her way back 
over the hills to the Mary Pickford period of life? 


“T saw the naturalist (Darwin) not many months 
ago, and told him that I had read his “Origin of 
Species” and other books; that he had by no means 
satisfied me that we were descended from monkeys, 
but had gone far to persuade me that he and his 
so-called scientific brethren had brought the present 


generation very near to monkeys.” Thomas 
Carlyle, quoted in Imspiration or Evolution. 


Prof. N. S. Shaler, Harvard geologist, says: “It 
begins to be evident to naturalists that the Dar- 
winian hypothesis is still essentially unverified.” 
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St. Ignatius of Antioch 
Noo. LIT. in The Saints of The Mass 


By FrepDERICcK JosEPH Kinsman, D. D. 


HE fifth Pope from the: Apostles, 
second after St. Clement, was 
Alexander I. The Liber 
Pontificalis says that he was a 
Roman by birth; that he was 
bishop in the reign of Trajan; 
that he introduced the section 
Qui pridie into the Canon of the Mass and the use 
‘f holy water for the blessing of homes; and that 
he was martyred by being beheaded on the Via 
Nomentana on the 3rd of May. In 1855 a 
cemetery of SS. Alexander, Eventulus and Theo- 
dulus was discovered on the traditional site of 
\lexander’s martyrdom. The Liber Pontificalis, 
giving fifth century tradition, may be mistaken 
in details: and there are those who question the fact 
of Pope Alexander’s martyrdom owing to the 
silence of St. Irenaeus, writing about sixty years 
ifter his death. Irenaeus mentions only the martyr- 
dom of his successor Telesphorus. Hence, Duchesne 
suggests that the martyr Alexander was a different 
person from Alexander the Pope. It is plain, 
however, that, from the fifth century at least, the 
Church believed the two to be identical, and that 
it is the Pope who has been recalled to the minds 
of the faithful by the special commemoration in 
the Mass. 

The enumerations of saints in the Mass are not 
intended to teach chronology; and they in several 
instances dislocate the chronological order. It -is 
possible, however, that some of the insertions do 
preserve chronological accuracy. Lini, Cleti, 
Clementis, is one illustration; Ignatio, Alexandro, 
is possibly another. Neither the date of the epis- 
copate of St. Alexander nor that of the martyrdom 
of St. Ignatius can be determined with absolute 
certainty: but it is highly probable that Ignatius 
was martyred in Rome while Alexander was Pope. 
Conjectures as to the pontificate vary for years 
between 106 and 115; and the martyrdom is 
usually placed in 110 or 112. Both belong to the 
reign of Trajan, 98-117. _Whatever be the exact 
facts, it is highly probable that the two saints knew 
each other, and that there was an intimate associa- 
tion between them when the bishop of St. Peter’s 
see of Antioch was brought to suffer in St. Peter’s 
of Rome. 

St. Ignatius is one of the best known saints of 
the post-apostolic age. His heroic death made a 


ee 
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great impression on his contemporaries; and the 
impression was kept alive by preservation of his 
He was preeminently the Martyr of his 
special environment, one of the great glories of the 
City of the Christian Name. He became Bishop 
of Antioch in succession to Evodius who followed 
St. Peter. Fourth century writers say that he was 
ordained by Apostles and established in Antioch 
by St. Peter himself. In all probability, he was, 
like his friend Polycarp, one of the disciples of 
St. John. There was a late tale that he was the 
child whom our Lord set in the midst of the apos- 
tles as an example of humility. It is possible that 
he was born during our Lord’s ministry: but it is 
more likely that his birth was some twenty years 
later, as his epistles do not give che impression of 
having been written by a man in extreme old age. 
He died under Trajan; and the scene of his death 
was the Colosseum. 

His Acts, which are fairly early, though con- 
taining obvious interpolations, are probably in the 
main authentic. They exhibit Ignatius as a sturdy, 
lovable character, give a full account of his trail 
before Trajan in Antioch, and of his journey to 
Rome where he died gloriously. The account of 
the journey is corroborated by his letters, or taken 
from them; and the account of the trial is likely 
to be accurate, as Christians were in the habit of 
noting carefully what was said before the judges 
when confessors and martyrs were put on trail. 
The mention of Trajan as Ignatius’ judge seems 
to be an error. The records of the time do not 
speak, or seem even to allow, of Trajan’s being in 
Antioch at the time of Ignatius’ arrest. Local 
tradition in Rome preserved the memory of his 
death in the great Flavian amphitheater. His relics 
were carried back to Antioch, but in the seventh 
century brought back to Rome and placed under 
the altar of S. Clemente. 


writings. 


UR chief knowledge of Ignatius comes from 

the seven letters which he wrote while on his 
way to martyrdom. ‘They are among the most 
beautiful of all early Christian writings and explain 
the special veneration for their author, not only 
in Antioch and Rome but also in the Church at 
large. They. give clues to an understanding of 
the soldierly Ignatian character, made vivid during 
the past four centuries by the great Society founded 





THE T SIGN 


by St. Ignatius Loyola. In the epistles of the 
Antiochene Ignatius are indications of that entire 
surrender to the will of God which is developed 
in the Jesuits through use of the Spiritual Exercises 
of the Antiochene Ignatius’ Spanish namesake. The 
Epistles and Exercises alike are best understood as 
reflecting deep meditation on our Lord’s Passion. 
Martyrs and confessors, in fact all good Christians, 
must in a sense all be Passionists. 

A story is told of St. Martin of Tours, that once 
in a dream he seemed to see our Lord who bade 
him fall down and worship. The figure of the 
vision corresponded in most ways to Martin’s con- 
ception of Christ and was adorned with all the 
symbols of royalty; yet it was not our Lord, but 
Satan who had assumed His form. St. Martin was 
studying the figure, and, in spite of renewed de- 
mands for veneration, remained bolt upright. For, 
when he looked at the hands, he saw that they were 
perfectly smooth. Indignant at the deception, the 
old saint cried out, “Where is the print of the 
nails?” That was the one infallible sign of Christ. 
Crown and scepter were nothing apart from the 
stigmata. 


HE “print of the nails” was to be plainly 
seen in St. Ignatius. 

Condemned to death in his own city of Antioch, 
he was sent from Syria to Rome for execution. He 
was in the charge of a guard of soldiers whom he 
calls his “ten leopards.” On the way, he passed 
Smyrna, where his friend Polycarp was bishop, and, 
during a stop there, he was visited by deputations 
from three churches of Roman Asia, Ephesus, 
Magnesia and Tralles. By each of these he sent 
back a letter to their respective churches, in which 
he gave injunctions concerning the preservation of 
faith and unity in the face of the special errors 
and dangers of the time. At the same time he 
wrote a letter to the Christians of Rome in which 
he gave fullest expression to the spirit that animated 
him. The next stage of his journey brought him 
to Alexandria Troas, whence he passed from Asia 
Minor into Europe. From Troas he wrote three 
more letters, one to the Christians of Philadelphia, 
another to the Smyrnaeans whom he had just left, 
and still anotker to his friend Polycarp, who was 
himself forty years later to win a martyr’s crown. 
These seven letters constitute Ignatius’ 4 pologia 
and conveyed to the Church at large the farewell 
messages of one of the leaders among Christians 
of the second generation. They have had a place 
and influence approximating that of the canonical 
Scriptures. 

The way to knew I[gnatius is to read Ignatius. 
His words show well why the Church has accorded 


him the highest honors and express heroic person- 
ality which would naturally be inferred from what 
is known of the manner of his death. A few 
citations will indicate the Ignatian character. 
The thought of the bloody death awaiting him 
led him to think much of our Lord’s precious blood- 
shedding; and he was filled with the spirit which 
prompts the special cult of the Sacred Heart. “Be 
imitators of God, having your hearts kindled in the 
blood of God.” ‘Do ye therefore arm yourselves 
with gentleness and recover yourselves in which 
is the flesh of the Lord, and in love which is the 
blood of Jesus Christ.” “I give glory to Jesus 
Christ, the God Who bestowed such wisdom upon 
you; for I have perceived that ye are established 
in faith immovable, being as it were nailed to the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, in flesh and in 
spirit, and firmly grounded in the blood of Christ 
Even the heavenly beings and the glory of 
the angels and the rulers visible and invisible, if 
they believe not in the blood of Christ, Who is 
God, judgment awaiteth them also.” “Permit 
me to be an imitator of the Passion of my God.” 


N his Epistle to the Romans is the clearest con- 
fession of the martyr’s spirit. It has been this 
which has made Christian imaginations in all ages 
have a vivid sense of the meaning of what happened 
in the Colosseum a few months after Ignatius had 
written it. ; 

“I write to all the churches, and I bid all men 
know, that of my own free will I die for God, unless 
ye hinder me. I exhort you, be not an unseasonable 
kindness to me. Let me be given to the wild beasts, 
for through them I can attain unto God. I am God’s 
wheat, and I am ground by the teeth of the wild 
beasts that I may be found pure bread of Christ. 
Rather entice the beasts, that they may become my 
sepulchre and may leave no part of my body behind, 
so that I may not, when I fall asleep, be burdensome 
to anyone. Then shall I truly be a disciple of Christ, 
when the world shall not so much as see my body 
Supplicate the Lord for me, that, through these in- 
struments, I may be found a sacrifice to God. I do 
not enjoin you as Peter and Paul did. They were 
apostles; I am a convict: they were free; but I am 
a slave to this very hour. Yet, if I shall suffer, then 
am I a freedman of Jesus Christ; and I shall rise free 
in Him. Now I am learning in my bonds to put 
away every desire. 

“From Syria even unto Rome I fight with wild 
beasts, by land and by sea, by night and by day, being 
bound amidst ten leopards, even a company oi 
soldiers, who only wax worse when they are kindl) 
treated. Howbeit through their wrong-doings I be- 
come more completely a disciple: ‘yet am I not 
hereby justified... May I have the joy of the beasts 
that have been prepared for me; and I pray that ! 
may find them prompt; nay, I will entice them that 
they may devour me promptly, not as they have don: 
to some, refusing to touch them through fear. Ye' 
though of themselves they should not be willing while 
I am ready, I will myself force them to it. Bear wit! 
me. I know what is expedient for myself. Now | 
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im beginning to be a disciple. 
visible and things invisible envy me; that I may 
ittain unto Jesus Christ. Come fire and and 
grapplings with wild beasts, cuttings and manglings, 
wrenching of bones, hacking of limbs, crushing of 
my whole body, come cruel tortures of the devil to 
assail me. Only be it mine to attain unto Jesus Christ. 
“The farthest bounds of the universe shall profit 
ine nothing, neither the kingdoms of this world. It 
s good for me to die for Jesus Christ rather than 
to reign over the farthest bounds of the earth. Him 
I seek. Who died on our behalf; Him I desire, Who 
rose again for our sake. The pangs of a new birth 
ire upon me. Bear with me, brethren, do not hinder 
me from living; do not desire my eternal death. Be- 
tow not on the earth one who desireth to be God's; 
neither allure him with material things. Suffer me 
to receive the pure light. When I am come thither, 
[ shall be a man. Permit me to be an imitator of 
the passion of my God. If any man hath Him within 
himself, let him understand what I desire; and let 
im have sympathy with me, for he knoweth the 
hings that straiten me.” (Romans 4-6). 


T. IGNATIUS was a mystic; but he is also 
shrewdly practical. He often 
John and St. Paul, but also the more prosaic St. 
The 
versatility. The first gives some of his parting 
advice to Polycarp; the second, which has many 


May naught of things 


cross 


suggests St. 


James. following passages illustrate his 


parallels, contains an exhortation to obedience sent 
to the Magnesians; the third is taken from the 
letter he sent to Ephesus. 

“Vindicate thine office in all diligence of flesh and 
spirit. Have a care for union, than which there is 
nothing better. Bear all men as the Lord also beareth 
thee. Suffer all men in love, as also thou doest. Give 
thyself to unceasing prayers. Ask for larger wisdom 
than thou hast. Be watchful, and keep thy spirit from 
slumbering. Speak to each man severally after the 
nanner of God. Bear the maladies of all as a perfect 
ithlete. Where there is much toil, there is much gain. 

“If thou lovest good scholars, that is not thank- 
vorthy with thee. Rather bring the more pestilent 
to submission by gentleness. All wounds are not 
healed by the same salve. Allay sharp pains “by 


The Path for 


By Fiore B. SrrarrweELi 


At break of dawn, when I awake 

To face another day of toil and care, 

Afar from home; I turn to One 

Who toiled, and weary grew for love of me, 
And ask of Him the grace and strength 

To keep my faltering feet within the path 

He set for me. And then He comes 

And cheers my lonely, weary heart with words 
That He alone has power to speak: 

Behold, I go before you, all the way! 


fomentations. ‘Be thou prudent as the serpent’ in 
all things, ‘and guileless always as the dove’. There- 
fore art thou made of flesh and spirit, that thou mayest 
humor the things which appear before thine eyes. 
As for the invisible things, pray that they may be 
revealed unto thee; that thou mayest be lacking in 
nothing, but mayest abound unto every spiritual gift.” 

“It is therefore meet that we be not only called 
Christians, but also be such; even as some persons 
have always the bishop’s name on their lips, but in 
everything act apart from him. Such men appear to 
me not.to keep a good conscience, forasmuch as they 
do not assemble themselves lawfully according to the 
commandment... Be ye zeaious to do all things in 
godly concord, the bishop presiding in the likeness of 
God, and the priests after the likeness of the council 
of the Apostles, with the deacons also who are mos# 
dear to us, having been entrusted with the diaconate 
of Jesus Christ, Who was with the Father before the 
world and appeared at the end of time.” 

“There is nothing better than peace, in which all 
warfare of things in heaven and things on earth is 
abolished. None of these things is hidden from you, 
if ye be perfect in your faith and love toward Jesus 
Christ, for these are the beginning and end of lite— 
faith the beginning, and love the end—and the two 
being found in unitv are God; and all things else 
follow in their train unto true nobility. No man 
professing faith sinneth; and no man possessing love 
hateth. ‘The tree is manifest from the fruit... They 
that profess to be Christ’s shall be known by their 
actions. For the work is not a thing of profession 
now, but is seen then when one is found in the power 
of faith unto the end. 

“It is better to keep silence and to be, than to talk 
and not to be. It is a fine thing to teach, but only if 
the speaker practice. Now there is one Teacher Who 
‘spake and it came to pass’; yea, and even the things 
He hath done in silence are worthy of the Father. 
He that truly possesseth the word of Jesus is able 
also to hearken to His silence, that he may be perfect; 
that through his speech he may act and through his 
silence he may be known. Nothing is hidden from 
the Lord; but even our secrets are nigh Him. Let 
us therefore do all things as knowing He dwelleth in 
us, to the end we may be His temples, and He Himself 
may be in us as our God. This is so, and will also 
be made clear in our sight from the love which we 
rightly bear towards Him.” 


Me 


No longer lone and comfortless, 

As one who follows an unblazoned trail; 

I travel on, and find each day 

Has brought me nearer to the journey’s end, 
Where sorrows cease, and cares are dropped ; 
And nearer Him Who is my heart’s desire. 
Lord, draw me on, nor let me stray, 

And lest some other way may seem more fair, 
Be my prayer still, Thy will be done, 

Lord, keep me in the path Thy Feet have trod. 





Quien Sabe? 
(Who Gan Know? ) 


By Consrance EDGERTON 


Mary Nelson, bound for Cali- 
fornia to visit an aunt, had no 
idea as she gazed from the 
Pullman window at the beauty 
of the mountains—it was her 
what lurked around the corner for 
Possibly three months of pleasure with her 
Dinners, dances, motor trips and afternoon 
She was lost in the glory of the scenery about 
her: a view of sheer gray walls of magnificent 
height; mysterious shadowy depths; great blue 
spaces flecked with green and gold; a stretch of dry 
sand; now a five strand wire fence and a herd of 
cattle; a sheep herder’s cabin and the gray of the 
sheep mingling with the gray of the earth; a ranch 
house, low, large and long; the bunks of the riders, 
and cattle by the thousands grazing in the golden 
afternoon. All the world to the west: skies, peaks, 
rocks, mesas and sand were a burning rose color. 


first trip west 
her. 
aunt, 
teas. 


There was a grinding of brakes and passengers 


were thrown forward in their seats. Some one in 
authority said it was fortunate it happened here, 
so near Las Vegas, where it would be necessary to 
wait twenty-four hours for repairs. 

Having nothing better to do Mary started out 
for a walk, away from New Town and presently 
found herself in “Old Town Vegas,” which is 
built around a park one block square. The first 
settlers to arrive were a little slow about building. 
To them it was a land of purple heights and tur- 
quoise skies. In laying out the park they sensibly 
planted cottonwoods, the wind-loving trees of the 
desert, whose leaves are always thinking of rain, 
always making a noise like rain. At the close of 
day, when the desert was like the coast of a purple 
ocean, they stopped their planting and building to 
watch the shifting sands. 

Behind the park is the Court House. Nearby 
is the Convent of Loretto, the Presbyterian 
Brothers? School, and the Catholic Church. The 
church is two storied, adobe, and the walls are three 
feet thick. In its turret are bells brought from 
Baja California in 1790. About the church is a 
graveyard. Some of its leaning and fallen head- 
stones date back to 1800. Behind it is an irriga- 
tion ditch older than Columbus. 

Father M., the pastor, had outlying Missions. He 
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was in the yard, repairing his old, battered Ford 
preparatory to driving to a Mission when Mary 
Nelson came along. She was eager to accompany 
him; to see what a Mission is. 


HEY chugged along in the little old Ford 

and Mary was taken up with the scenery 
about her. Beyond the crimson sands that were 
ever ahead of them lay the mountains, gold and 
white, silhouetted against the deep blue of the 
New Mexican sky. They passed squat, little adobe 
houses; crossed a stream under whose waters Mary 
saw stones showing like rare marbles, red, gray, 
tawny. She turned to the Missionary with: “Are 
there many Catholics here?” 

“Yes, many, the people of the Southwest have 
been Catholic since the sixteenth century.” 

“But where are all the churches?” 

“My dear girl, big churches are few and far 
between in the Southwest, because priests are few 
and far between. But there are many small mis- 
sion chapels out here. We have passed a couple 
of them along the road.” 

“What! those dilapidated looking buildings? 
I can hardly believe that those are churches. And 
since there are so few churches, then I suppose 
there are few schools?” 

“Yes, in the whole archdiocese of Sante Fe, 
there are less than twenty schools.” 

“Then who instructs the children?” asked Mary. 

“Well, at best I have been able to instruct them 
only twice or three times a year, when I come to 
give these people Mass and the Sacraments. In 
some places I cannot get around even that often.” 

“Do you really mean to say, Father, that the 
children grow up in ignorance of their Faith? 
In my home in the East, my father and mother 
both attended parochial school, and even in their 
day they had academies. Our parish church has 
been standing for thirty years, fitted with the 
most beautiful marble altars and statues that money 
could buy. And we’ve always had priests at our 
beck and call. I never dreamed there was any part 
of our country where they did not have priests and 
sisters.” 

“Why, my dear young woman, you have not 
begun to see the worst. Before you finish your 
journey, I will show you places where children are 
suffering not only spiritually, but corporally.” 
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ARY lapsed into silence thinking of her life: 

the parochial school through the grades, off 
to a convent school for her academic, and two 
years at a State Teachers’ College which was 
taught by Dominicans. Then she had not cared 
to teach, but her mother, who did not believe in 
drones, insisted she should have more learning. 
She entered a Hospital Training School, and it 
was a Sisters’ Hospital. She had taken it as a 
matter of course that there should be nuns to 
teach; priests to minister. She felt herself blushing 
at her lukewarmness. She had never appreciated 
these blessings. She had often thought—. She 
came back to the life about her. They were enter- 
ing a village, remote from the outside world. She 
saw a straggling row of adobe houses with their 
beehive ovens outside their doors; the long, narrow 
gardens reaching to the first hill; the wooden 
plows, the burros, the goats, and the pitifully small 
adobe chapel. Men, women, children scuffed 
along barefooted, stolid. Loaded burros bearing 
the morrow’s wood were prodded along by young 
women. One carried a few mountain flowers 
for the shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe. All 
smiled broadly at the Padre. 

“Would you like to stop here for a time and 
rest?” asked Father M. 

“T should like nothing better than to see how 
these people live. I am so interested in these poor 
people. I have heard of suffering and destitution 
in Foreign Missions, but never in our own 
country.” 

“Would you like to visit in the home of one of 
these families? This is the village of N, which 
I visit once a month. We shall visit the Gonzales 
family. They are good Catholics.” Just then 
Maria, the eldest daughter, comes running to greet 
the Padre. 

“Oh, Padre, we were wishing and praying you 
would come! Little José was taken sick with the 
fever. Papa went to the store and telephoned to 
the doctor at W. M., but he would not come, and 
yesterday the good hermanas (sisters) came from 
O...., and as soon as they saw José they said he 
was very sick and they began to care for him. 
lhey gave him some medicine, and. this morning 
they came back again and said that he was sick 
enough to receive the Sacrament, and that’s why 
we wanted you so badly, Padre!” 

“Oh, Father,” exclaimed Mary, “I took a course 
in nursing; I was overseas with the Red Cross. 
Let me look at the child,—and Oh, Father, how 
poor these people are! They have no furniture, 
no chairs—” 

“These people are well off compared with some 
who have not even so much as they.” 


Just then the mother entered and reverently 
greeted the Padre. With tears in her eyes she told 
how her little boy was taken down with the fever, 
and she had no means of caring for him. But 
then the hermanas had come and worked like 
doctors! How God must love those two Americana 
mujers! 

* * * * 

é' HE drive from the village of N. to O. was 

through the hinterland of desolation: broil- 
ing desert sun giving back a white glare from the 
pitiless sands, a sun that blistered quick, sure and 
painfully as a mustard plaster. To the good Padre 
the blisters meant only a little discomfort. It 
was all in the day’s work: blisters, teaching, eradi- 
cating superstition, bringing back to the Faith the 
Spanish speaking peoples. He saw not the Sangre 
de Cristo (Blood of Christ) Mountains looming 
hugely against the sky, purple, red, grey, brown in 
the playing light, nor yet the sweep of red malapi, 
nor the quivering spaces of the desert that stretched 
away like a choppy sea. Mile after mile of its 
barrenness rolled away, a limitless waste. In 
merciless intensity the desert sun beat down white- 
hot and showed the mesquite, greasewood, alder 
and stunted pine wilted and limp. 

To Mary it was mental agony. She thought of 
her home, the table her mother set, for Mrs. 
Nelson was accounted a wonderful cook and house- 
keeper; the clothes she and her sisters discarded 
before they were scarce worn; the car their father 
drove, and the car he purchased for his girls. It 
was a narrow, self-centered life, filled with use- 
lessness, pleasure-seeking and ease. 

Now the trail was wide and of easy ascent to the 
upper ranges where the pine trees showed dark 
against the sky. Something in the silent majesty 
of the pines moved Mary to speech. 

“Ts it true, Father, that there are people more 
destitute than these?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the old Missionary. “In my 
thirty years experience I have found many families 
more destitute, some actually on the verge of 
starvation.” 

Then Mary told the Padre she had heard about 
catechists last year at the retreat, but she hadn’t 
paid much attention. (You see she was busy with 
golf and dancing. At that time she spent a great 
deal of time whitewashing her face too, but she 
refrained from mentioning this to Father M.) 
Two girls in last years’ class at the Academy had 
talked of being catechists, and going somewhere to 
prepare. Was it out to Indiana where there was a 
school? Mary had forgotten or else she had been 
thinking of something else when it was talked of. 
But if she had knowa they meant places like this! 
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“Here P’ve been living a life of luxury, with 
all the comforts of life, the most devoted parents, 
a good education, and have been given everything 
mv heart desired. And yet, I’ve been living for 
myself alone. ‘Truly my life has been misspent. 
It has never entered my calculations that there 
were others less fortunate than myself, deprived of 
the comforts of religion, and barest bodily neces- 
sities. While I have had everything, they have had 
nothing. Only once in my life did I really think 
of serving others. ‘That was my war service. I 
volunteered, took the training course, was assigned 
to camp, and then went overseas. Oh, if I could 
only be of service now!” 

Just then the battered old flivver wheezed its 
weary way into the village of O... and the good 
Padre honked his horn. Mary was surprised to see 
two young women wearing a blue uniform and 
veil come forward and greet them with a joyous 
welcome. 

“Welcome, Father, we have been looking for- 
ward to your coming.” 

“Good afternoon, Catechists,” cheerily answered 
lather M. “I have brought you a visitor, Miss 
Nelson.” 

Mary stayed all night with the catechists who 
were the very sort of girls one meets every day 
in the east—capable, kind, earnest. They were in 
love with their work, chattered and laughed a great 
deal as they sat to supper of very stale bread, black 
coffee and frijoles. Yet Mary noted they devoutly 
thanked God for this meal. 


HAT night when the Southern Cross was 
gloricusly aflame there came from across the 
draw a lank Mexican lad. Would the hermanas 
come to Senora de Sandoval who was dying, may- 
They would. Mary was 
She would not stay alone here in 
A licn might get her. So she went 
with them, what seemed an interminable distance, 
although it was only two miles, over dry gullies 
full of boulders, alkali beds, thickets of mesquite 
and prickly pears. But the desert night with its 
mysterious shadowy depths, the stars thrillingly near 
yet infinitely remote, left an imprint on Mary 
Nelson. 
The lad left them at the door of Senora de 
Sandoval’s adobe, and the three girls went in. 


hap dead even now? 
wild with fear. 
the cacti. 


With the flush of a lazy morning they left the 
house of death, Mary carrying the baby. After 
a hasty breakfast she walked away from the home 
of the catechists. Hours later she stood on an 


elevation and saw, miles away in another valley, 
the gleam of a cross on a chapel..... No getting 


hl6 


away from the Cross... When the peaks were 
bathed in rose-purple and all aglow with the sunset, 
she returned. Father M., on the homeward drive 
from the village of San Miguel, was awaiting her. 
Without preamble she said: 

“T am taking this baby back home to mother 
and father. Then I am coming back to be a 
catechist. ©O, Father, these girls are wonderful! 
They went through this wilderness in the night to 
a sick woman! I never knew there were people 
like them in the world.” 

“All my catechists are like that,” said the old 
Missionary dreamily, his eyes on the mountain 
peak, the lower slopes dark with forests, the 
higher slopes tinted with lavender, reaching far 
into the shimmer of the sky; his mind on the 
memory-haunted highway of the past: his people, 
for the Mexicans are all Catholic even if entire 
villages have never been instructed, even though 
they are more superstitious than religious; even 
though when instructed and taking his religion 
thoroughly, seriously, earnestly, he may interpret 
it to suit his mood. But now, with catechists 
coming! He asked himself the question typical of 
all New and Old Mexico: “Quien sabe?” 


Patience 


By T. Murray O’DonnELL 


He was patient unto death; 

Unto His dying breath, 

His patience stood the mockery and scorn. 
With countenance forlorn, 

He waited for the scourger’s rod 


To strike; He was the scourger’s God. 


Could He give us patience too, 

That our duty we might do? 

“Behold the Man!” said Pilate to the throng, 
For Pilate knew the wrong 

And harkened to the choice. 


“Barabbas!” they cried in thund’ring voice. 


And, did not His patience stay 
Throughout that Passion Day? 

Such patience, even Job did not endure; 
But Jesus had the cure. 

And so, He gives us grace to try 


To be as patient, though we die. 





Sweet and Heroical 
A Cfourth Fomely Spiritual 
By Hucu F. Brunt, LL. D. 


N a letter to his friend, Lady 
Sherborne, Bulwer Lytton 
writes January 5, 1873, in his 
seventieth year telling her of 
his reading the biographies of 
St. Francis de Sales and of 
Montalembert. “I also read 
last night in bed The Life of St. Frances de Sales 
—a much higher type of the Roman Catholic hero 
than Montalembert, and, judging by short, terse 
aphorisms of his in the book, I should think a much 
higher intellect. But that Roman Catholic faith, 
between you and me, does produce very fine speci- 
mens of adorned humanity—at once so sweet and 
so heroical. I suspect the Brahminical faith does 
the same. Both agree on this—the desire to keep 
before them, and melt into, a diviner essence than 
the human. 
human 


And therefore both are at once more 
more divine. We members of the 
Protestant Established Church are always bringing 
Heaven into our parlour, and trying to pare religion 
into common sense, 


and 


Who can pack the infinite 
into the finite, or the ocean into a silver teaspoon!” 
Let it pass about the bracketing of Catholicism 
and Brahminism. 
knew of either. 
knew of the 


I question how much Lytton 
Perhaps just about as much as he 
“Sweet and herovical.” As a husband 
he was pretty sour and far from heroism, not the 
martyr he sought to appear. But he was artist 
enough—if for no higher reason—to feel the 
glory of the sweetness and heroism combined pro- 
duced by the Catholic Church in the characters of 
which St. Francis de Sales is the type. It is, after 
all, a combination fundamentally Christian. It 
was Christ Himself Who began it. A little Child 
shall lead them; humble of heart; a 
lamb led to the slaughter; innumerable figures of 
the sweet and gentle occur to us. The sweet Christ, 
sweetness itself to the afflicted in body and in 
soul, and then the heroic Christ laying down his 
life for mankind. ‘To be an of His 
demands sweetness and heroism. 

After Him, His Mother. 
this sweet Lily of Israel 
Mater Dolorosa? Roses on 
on the inside of the crown. Gentle, unassuming 
Joseph with his simple heroism that made him 
the Knight of the Manger. It was a new note 
in the music of the spheres—sweetness and hero- 


meek and 


associate 


Wh ) 


Who so heroic as this 


so sweet as 


the outside, thorns 
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ism, or rather the heroism of sweetness. Your 
proud pagans had no idea that there could be 
any heroism in sweetness or sweetness in heroism. 
They were early discoverers of the doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest. 
be weak. 


and 


To be gentle was to 
To be heroic was to shut out gentle- 
mercy. They could be brave soldiers. 
A may very 
He develops just one 


ness 
but not generous enemies. 
brave, but 


man be 


very cruel, 
point, and to develop one characteristic to the ex- 
clusion of the others is to end in being a fanatic. 
Bravery often ends in tyranny. It has no eye for 
tenderness. Gentleness or in others is 
a sign of weakness, a sign of unfitness in a world 
where Force is god. ‘That is why one can so well 
understand the philosophy of history in the per- 
secutions of the Christians. 


I confess I 


sweetness 


force of the 
argument used by Delehaye in rejecting many of 
the stories of the detailed sufferings of the early 
martyrs—that it was too much to believe that 
anyone could be so cruel. ‘To my mind the mis- 
take of Delehaye was that he read his own heart 
into the hearts of the persecutors, his Christianity 
into their paganism. 
of to 


never could see the 


He attributed even one grain 
those who had it not. Because 
they were noble Romans, brave warriors, he con- 


sweetness 


cluded that they must have some bit of humanity 
in their But all that 
Christianity the truth that not 
necessarily weakness. ““The blood of martyrs is 
the seed of Christians.” 
the ot 


souls. is anticipating 


and meekness 1s 
It was not long before 
Chrjstian up 
from the despised sign of weakness—ah enemy’s 
blood, 
»t 
ot 


harvest true heroism rose 


Men came to recognize thit the efficiency 
brute strength was not the be-all and end-all 


The hero 
of countenance by the dying eyes of his victims. 
It was the echo of the cry of the centurion on 
Calvary—‘“Fhis man was truly the Son of God.” 
And your noble Roman while losing nothing of his 
heroism took on the new 


life. tyrannical was stared out 


character that had been 
bequeathed to him by the victims he had once des- 
Calvary at last 
temple to a heroic as well as a sweet Christ. 


pised—meekness. he saw as a 


ND thereupon ensued the conversion of the 
world. You will never convert by the sword. 
“They that take the sword shall perish by the 





THE T SIGN 


sword.” Men became heroic in gentleness; and 
there is no harder school of knighthood than that 
of heroism in sweetness. It takes a lot of courage 
to be a gentle Christian. Anyone can be a swash- 
buckler and a bully. All you have to do is to 
roar and to hit first and keep on hitting first. It 
takes another kind of bravery to turn the other 
cheek. I always thrill and feel the mist in the 
eye when I read the little story in the life of St. 
Patrick, how once when he was baptising an Irish 
chieftain the point of his crozier penetrated the 
chieftain’s foot. But the brave chieftain made 
no outcry; he bore the pain in grim silence. When 
the saint discovered what he had done he asked 
the chieftain why he had not called his attention 
to it. The chieftain simply replied that he thought 
this was part of the ceremony. ‘That brave Celt 
had never shown on the field of battle greater 
bravery than in this silent suffering. 


HERE are so many things in the Catholic 
Church that we take for granted. ‘They are 

a kind of second nature to us, and we wonder when 
outsiders come along and are impressed with certain 
details which have been so familiar to us that we 
never could see anything extraordinary in them. 
And this essential fusion of the sweet and heroic as 
necessary to the making of saints is one of them. 
We ourselves may not be able to spell a word cor- 
rectly but the moment we see it in print we know 
whether it is right or wrong. We have the Catholic 
instinct that is the touchstone of sanctity. “God 
deliver me from the sour-faced saint,” said St. 
Teresa. She knew as well as we do that there can be 
no such person. There is one point anyway on which 
we cannot be deceived. We can soon pierce that 
hypocrisy. ‘Tell us that So and So is a very saintly 
man, and then let us find him as a sour, cynical, 
disgruntled, sword-tongued, violent-tempered man, 
and no matter how long or how loudly he prays, 
and no matter how struttingly he marches as a 
soldier of the Lord, there’s one thing I know, and 
in all charity I can shout it forth—that man is 
not a saint. He may think he is; he may even 
admit it, like the spurious saintly nun who enjoyed 
the reputation of visions and miracles. “Which of 
you is the saint?” asked the investigating bishop. 
He was a wise student of human nature and of 
sanctity, too. “I am,” said the nun proudly as she 
stood up among her sisters. That was enough to 
settle her claims to sanctity. If you admit that you 
are a saint, it is pretty certain that you are not one. 
So, the cynical, violent, bitter hero may admit that 
he is a saint and despise you because you refuse to 
be moulded by his special process, but you know 
very well that he is in error. His is not sanctity, 


or all your knowledge of Catholic hagiology and 
common sense—and the Catholic Faith is never in 
opposition to comamon sense—is wrong. 


HE greatest combination in the world is thatof 
the sweet and the heroical. And sweetness s 
not the cloying sentimentality that is too often con- 
veyed by the word “saint.” It is not an unmanly 
thing. St. Francis de Sales was every inch of a 
man, yet admittedly a sweet character, always the 
perfect gentleman. It is a combination that is 
found in every saint. St. Teresa, heroic in suffer- 
ing, heroic in missionary activity, was yet the sweet 
and gentle lady ever. Hers was the wisdom of the 
serpent and the innocence and gentleness of the 
dove. She loved children and children loved her, 
a pretty good talisman. The children were not 
afraid of Christ. Deliver us from a so-called 
saint or Christian that children run away from. 

And after all what is there so extraordinary 
about it all? Supernatural, yes; but extraordinary, 
no. So ordinary, indeed, that we philosophise about 
it no more than we do in regard to the wonders of 
a mother’s love. It is just so, that’s all. It is only 
when some one on the outside makes what to him 
is a new discovery that we simply say—“Of course; 
why, it never occurred to me before; it is just so, 
that’s all.” 

Bulwer Lytton would enthuse over the aphorism 
of St. Francis de Sales, that one can catch more 
flies with a spoonful of molasses than with a barrel 
of vinegar. We knew that all the time. Scarcely 
a day that we do not put that homely aphorism 
into more sublime poetry— 

Jesus, meek and humble of heart 

Make my heart like unto Thine! 
We know it; but I wonder if we mean it. It 
takes a lot of the heroical to mean it, and some- 
how I feel that if we got to that degree of heroism 
where we really desired such sweetness of soul, 
the world would crowd to our door as to the shrine 
of a saint to whom God had given a share of His 


power. 


I confess it sickens me to see our philosophic 
savans, as they call themselves, swinging in this 
way mid-air among the precipices of life, examin- 
ing a flower here, a rock there; analysing them and 
cutting them in pieces, and discovering the com- 
bination of elements which went to their making, 
and calling this wisdom. What is the man the 
wiser or the happier for knowing how the air- 
plants feed, or how many centuries the flint-stone 
was in forming, unless the knowledge of them can 
be linked on to humanity, and elucidate for us 
some of our hard moral mysteries—J. A. FRoupe. 





Archconfraternity Comment 
(Intention of the Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passton for October, 1925 ) 


INTENTION 
N a recent letter from China 
Father Theophane, C. P., 
“Perhaps our greatest need at 
present is a_ staff of 
catechists. I beg you to have 
this made the Intention for the 
Archconfraternity of the Pas- 
sion for a month.” 

The Intention, therefore, of the Archconfra- 
ternity of the Sacred Passion for October is that 
God may send our missionaries in China many 
efficient native catechists. 

As Father Theophane goes on to remark, it is 
hardly necessary to insist on the importance of 
these catechists for the missionaries who are batt- 
ling practically alone and single-handed among 
millions of pagans. Imagine our country a pagan 
nation. Picture one priest, without of course any 
of the advantages of modern travel, trying to cover 
the whole of Long Island. ‘That will give you 
a faint idea of the task faced by each Passionist 
Missionary in Hunan. Unless he has help, that 
task is well-nigh hopeless. And his help must come 
from the Chinese themselves. Our priests must 
get some converted Chinamen to work with them 
as catechists, instructors, convert-makers. Know- 
ing his language and his peopl: thoroughly, the 
native catechist can perform wonders in this work, 
as experience has proven. One example of this is 
remarked in another page of THE Sicn, where Mr. 
Ho Pang Lo, foremost Catholic layman in China, 
tells us iow Chinese lay workers of this description 
changed a town with three or four Christian 
inhabitants into 2 flourishing Catholic parish of 
five hundred souls, with their church 
parish school. 

A good native catechist for a missionary in 
Hunan ‘s one of the best blessings of God—one 
of the best of co-laborers. ‘‘Pray ye therefore that 
the Lord send laborers into His vineyard.” 


says: 


good 


own and 





WoRKING FoR SouLs IN AMERICA 


Strange how this appeal for lay-apostles in 
China is so apropos of our own call this month 
for lay-apostles in America. will 
read in another article in this issue, we also are 
asking you in the name of our Divine Savior to 
become, convert-makers here’ in 
America. Not that we want you precisely to be- 
come teachers of the catechism, although this is 
indeed one way in which you can work for souls; 
but we are asking you to work in some way with 
us for converts. 


For, as you 


yourselves, 


Before turning a deaf ear to this request, please 
read The Appeal of Jesus Crucified and think it 
over. 

Often we hear the remark made that it is use- 
less to work with the Chinese because they will 
never become the right kind of Catholics. Yet, 
many Chinese Catholics love their faith so much 
that, as we have shown, they are not satisfied until 
they go out and get others to love it. Can it be 
true, then, that they do make such poor Catholics? 
Is it not, indeed, possible, that they may make quite 
as good Catholics as we Americans? How much 
have you personally ever done to bring one soul 
into the Faith: How much are you will to do 
to bring one soul to Jesus Crucified, Who lives in 
every little tabernacle of the Catholic Church? 
By answering these two questions truthfully, you 
can at Catholic you 
are, for the characteristic spirit of the true Catho- 
lic is the missionary the spirit that is not 
satisfied merely with loving our Divine Lord but 
that wants to get others to love Him. Perhaps 
you may find that according: to this test the Chinese 

Cathetie suffers nothing whatever by 
with yourself, 


once learn just how good 


spirit, 


comparison 


Please read this month’s Appeal of Jesus Cruci- 
fied, and if you are wang in any way to work 
with us, let us know at once 


THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY oF THE SACRED PASSION 


The Archconiraternity 
dead. 
ship. FIRST DEGREE Members make daily 
Christ. SECOND DEGREE 
First Degree. THIRD DEGREE Members Eee five to 
prayers of the First and Second Degrees. The 


increase your personal devotion to Christ Crucified. Sen 


of the Sacred Passion has been gen 
The only essential condition for membership is to have ¢ 
Five Offerings oi 
Members make the Stations of the 
ten m 
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Today we witness the 
results. In our own 
country a hundred million 
souls, as a body, are daily 
drifting further from the 
Crucified. Undeniably 
there are some outside 
the True Faith who love 
our Lord deeply and sin- 
cerely and who, at times, 
might put our Catholics 
to shame. 

Yet it is quite as un- 
deniable that, as a body, 
those outside the Fold are 
ever getting further away 
from the cross of Jesus 
Christ. 

Statistics show that 
40,000,000 American 
non-Catholics do not even 
go to church. The other 
60,000,000, who do go 
to church find in their 
churches not so much as a 
representation of the 
Crucified. 

Our Frevtp oF Work 

Of course, many of 


those who go to no church 
will never go to any, no 


matter what persuasion is brought to bear upon 
Of those who do go to church, many are 


them. 


MS OUR hundred years ago a large 
part of Europe rejected the 
Cross of Christ. 
was burned in the 
places, thrown out of the schools 
and from the halls of govern- 
ment, banished from the very 

churches erected to the memory of the Crucified. 


& 


# 


OUR LAY APOSTOLATE 


The Crucifix 


market- 








Catholic religious leaders, who have 
studied the Church’s situation in America 
today, are convinced that the time is most 
propitious for a great Lay A postolate move- 
ment to bring many souls back to The 
Faith of Their Fathers. 

At the same time it must be evident that 
only those who have a personal love for 
our Divine Lord will do any effective 
work in this field. 

The Archconfraternity of the Sacred 
Passion, therefore, intends to base its Lay 
d postolate movement in America on per- 
sonal devotion to Jesus Crucified. This 
is the first of two articles describing the 
work which we hope to take up. Next 
month we shall outline our plan of cam- 
paign. 

We intend to publish letters from our 
members with regard to this movement— 
what they think of it, what they are doing 
for it, their successes and failures in the 
work, etc. 

Will you not work with us, at least by 
praying with us? If so, please send us 
your name and address NOW, whether 
or not you belong to the Archconfraternity 
of the Passion? 








quite satisfied with their belief and, being in good 
faith, would resent any attempt to interfere with 


them. 


Here is not our field of work, 
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B) JESUS CRUCIFIED 


Dut, among these millions, there are many souls 
weary of their unbelief, dissatisfied with the di- 
visions and wranglings of Protestantism, looking 
for a helping hand to lead them back to Jesus Cru- 
cified, their Divine Lover, Who lives in every little 
tabernacle of the Catholic Church. 

“Multitudes in every large city in America are 
simply awaiting our invitation to come in [to the 


Church|.?—Father Con- 
way, C.S. P. 


A Lay AposToLATE 
IN AMERICA 


Catholic leaders, how- 
ever, who have made a 
study of the religious 
situation in our country, 
believe that only a great 
Lay Apostolate move- 
ment can do any worth- 
while work in _ this 
enormous field. 

The workers must be 
our Lay Catholics. 4 mer- 
ica will not be converted 
until our Lay Catholics 
take up the work.”—Fr. 
Gillis, C. S. P. 


THE Work IN 
ENGLAND 


In England, last year, 
there were comparatively 
more than twice as many 
converts as in America. 
Why? Because English 
Catholics, such as_ those 
who form The Catholic 
Evidence Guild, think it 


most natural, not only to 


know and love their Faith, But also to get other: 
to know it and love it. 


In CuHiIna 
“In Shanghai, one body of Chinese Lay Catho- 





THE T sIGN 


lics changed a town of three or four Christians into 
a devoted Catholic Parish of five hundred par- 
ishioners, with its own church and school within less 
than ten years.” —Mr. Lo [foremost Catholic Lay- 
man in China. | 


Wuat oF AMERICA? 


American Catholics are second to none in their 
generous contributions to the Foreign Missions. 
Why should American Catholics be second in work- 
ing directly for souls -here in America? 


Tue Lay Apost_es 

Who can be Lay Apostles in this great work? 
It is quite certain that only those who have a deep, 
personal love for Jesus Crucified can hope to be 
Lay Apostles for Him. 

Love alone can make you share in the desires 
of another. Therefore, only if we love our Lord, 
will we share in His desire for souls, feel with 
Him that burning thirst for souls that forced from 
His breaking heart the cry: “I Thirst!” Hence the 


ARCHCONFRATERNITY OF THE PaAssIon 


intends to base its Lay Apostolate movement in 
America on personal love for Jesus Crucified. 
This Society, founded by St. Paul of the Cross 
in 1721, associated with the Passionist Religious, 
sharing in all their indulgences and spiritual favors, 
and in all rights and privileges enjoyed by other 
confraternities approved by the Holy See, has for 
its object to fire the hearts of its members with 
love for Jesus Crucified and then to have them 
get others to love Him by spreading devotion te 


His Sacred Passion. 


REQUISITES FOR ENROLLMENT 

No money is required for membership. Simply 
have your name enrolled as desirous of being de- 
voted to Jesus Crucified. 

Then we ask you to try to win one soul outside 
the faith to Jesus. Crucified. You can do this by 
prayer, good example and by lending a helping 
hand where a helping hand is wanted. 


THe Wronc Way to Work 
Hurriedly, imprudently, rashly. Going about 
with a chip on your shoulder looking for religious 
disputes. Antagonizing others, perhaps hurting 


their feelings. Intruding where you are not 
wanted. 


THe Ricur Way 


Prayer: “Without Me you can do nothing.” 


Good Example: “Example is the school of man- 
kind and they will learn in no other.” (Edmund 


Burke. ) 


Lending a helping hand where a helping hand 
is wanted. “We Catholics shut ourselves up in 
ourselves.’”’—Admiral Benson. 


THE SLOGAN 


We want 100,000 Catholic Laymen and Lay- 
women to make this their slogan: “One soul for 
Christ Crucified.” Will you be one of them? 
Will you work with us? 

Whether or not you already belong to the Arch- 
confraternity of the Passion send us your name 
We 


We want only to work with 


and address if you would join us in this work. 
do not want money. 
you for souls. 


Wuart SHALL Your ANSWER BE? 


‘Afterwards, Jesus knowing that now all things 
were accomplished, that the Scriptures might be 
fulfilled, said: I Thirst. 
set there full of vinegar. 


Now there was a vessel 

And they, putting a 
sponge full of vinegar about hyssop, put it to His 
mouth.” (St. John XIX-28, 29.) 

Will you give Jesus only the vinegar of your 
indifference in answer to His cry of Thirst for 
souls? 

“The cry of my dying Savior: I thirst! sounded 
incessantly in my heart and kindled therein a burn- 
I felt myself 
(The Little 


ing desire, hitherto unknown to me. 
consumed with thirst for 
Flower of Jesus). 


souls.” 


“The most nearly divine of all human works,” 
says St. Denis, “is to co-operate in saving souls.” 

To bring one soul to our Lord! Think what it 
would mean to you; what it would mean to that 
soul; what it would mean to our Lord Himself. 
Not only that soul, but generations to come would 
call you blessed. ; 

Finally, have you ever tried to bring other souls 
to your Divine Lord in answer to His terrible cry 
from the Cross: “I thirst?” He thirsts for souls, 
for the love of men! 

A booklet explaining our entire movement and 
how to work with us will be sent you on request. 
An offering of ten cents would be appreciated, but 
in our desire to have you become a worker we will 
gladly send it free of charge, if desired. 


Address: THE REVEREND Moperaror, 
ARCHCONFRATERNITY OF THE Passion, 
St. MicHaev’s Monastery, 
Union Crry, N. J. 














Rosaries 


By VaucHn DeEvLIN 


When moving lips pronounce my prayers 
Without a thought that’s good, 

Then Satan all the honor shares 
And all my beads are wood. 


When worldly thoughts embarrass me 
And yet are not alone 

Amid the good, my Rosary 
Is of semi-precious stone. 


But when God and His Mother fair 
My thoughts unfaltering hold, 

And naught unworthy enters there, 
Then are my beads of gold. 


Earthquakes 


ATELY we have had rather violent earth- 

quakes on both our coasts and inland. After 
every earthquake the scientists promptly announce 
that there is no further danger. People take 
courage, rebuild their homes and occupy them once 
more, 

Yet, if we examine what scientists tell us about 
the earth, we should marvel that it is as firm and 
stable as it is. The part we live and walk upon is 
but a crust beneath which are pent up fires and 
molten matter. These at times escape through 
volcanoes. Only in a few instances have such 
eruptions overwhelmed cities. There is a long 
record of earthquakes that have been very dis- 
astrous to property and life locally. But these have 
been but mere quivers in the earth’s crust compared 
with such a collapse as might tumble a whole 
country and all its inhabitants into the subterranean 
fires. 

We may well believe that earthquakes are in- 
tended to remind men that they are dancing on a 
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soap-bubble. They should turn their thoughts 
gratefully to Him Who-saves them from inevitable 
disaster as He holds the earth in the hollow of 
His Hand or keeps it to its true course in its flight 
through space. 

God speaks to men through holy Job: 

Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the earth? ‘Tell me if thou hast understanding. 

Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou 
knowest? or who hath stretched a line upon it? 

Upon what are its bases grounded or who laid 
the corner stone thereof? 

Who shut up the sea with doors.... when I 
made a cloud the garment thereof, and wrapped 
it in a mist as if swaddling bands? 

And I said: Hitherto thou shalt come, and shall 
go no further, and here thou shalt break thy swell- 
ing waves.... 

And didst thou hold the extremities of the 
earth shaking them, and hast thou shaken the un- 
godly out of it? 


A Passion Votive Light 


N the Holy Land there is a beautiful and 
permanent testimonial of the love of the Irish 
people for the Passion of Our Lord. Years ago 
funds were collected in Ireland to purchase a votive 
lamp of richly wrought silver and to provide oil 


that would burn for all time. The lamp was 
placed before the altar of the Dolors on Mount 
Calvary with the inscription: 

“Treland sends me here to burn in the Holy 
Places.” 

There does it ceaselessly glow, keeping its faith- 
ful and loving vigil in the most sacred spot in all 
the world. 

Thus should we keep our hearts aglow with the 
memory of Our Lord’s sufferings. Very pleasing 
to Him is the living flame constantly enkindled by 
aspirations of gratitude for what it cost Him to 
redeem us and open for us again the gates of 
Paradise. . 





THE T SIGN 


N the following verses Carolyn Wells gives our 
Juniors a fair chance to prove their familiarity 

with that class of poems that are favorites for 

public recitation by young people. However, 

Robert Reece was a bluffer and you should not 

agree with him when he claims that true oratory 

does not depend upon the words ycu say. To win 

honest applause you must communicate your 

emotions to your audience convincing them that 

you understand and feel what you say. Feeling 

and understanding come from studying what 

underlies the poet’s words. An accurate memory, 

a loud voice and graceful gestures are only second- 

ary. 

“An OverworKED ELocuTIONIsT” 

Once there was a little boy, whose name was Robert 
Reece; 

@.: every Friday afternoon he had to speak a 
piece. 

So many poems thus he learned, that soon he had 
a store 

Of recitations in his head and still kept learning 
more, 

And now this is what happened: he was called upon 
one week 

And totally forgot the piece he was about to speak. 

His brain he cudgeled. Not a word remained 
within his head! 

And so he spoke at random, and this is what he 
said: 

“My Beautiful, my beautiful, who standest proudly 
by; 

It was the schooner Hesperus—the breaking waves 
dashed high! 

Vhy is this Forum crowded? 
stir in Rome? : 

Under a spreading chestnut tree, there is no place 
like home! 

When freedom from her mountain height cried 
“Twinkle, little star.” 

Shot, if you must, this old gray head, King Henry 
of Navarre! 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue castled crag of 
Drachenfels, 

My name is Norval, on the Grampian hills, ring 
out wild bells! 

If you’re waking, call me early, to be or not to be, 
The curfew must not ring tonight! Oh, wood- 
man, spare that tree! 
Charge, Chester, Charge! 
let who will be clever! 
The boy stood on the burning deck, but I go on 

forever!” 
His elocution was superb, his voice and gestures 
fine; 


What means this 


On, Stanley, on! and 
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His schoolmates all applauded as he finished the 
last line. 

“I see it doesn’t matter,” Robert thought, “what 
words I say, 

So long as I declaim with oratorical display.” 


Holy Day or Holiday? 


| this country there has been a great change 
from former times in the keeping of the Sab- 
bath. Our modern Sunday would not seem like 
a holy day at all to scholars trained under the old 
college rules. ‘These were so strict that the youth 
of to-day would perhaps consider them tyrannical. 
Mr. Arthur Pier in the “Story of Harvard,” recalls 
some of these Sabbath regulations: 

“fAll the scholars shall, at sunset in the evening 
preceding the Lord’s Day, retire to their chambers 
and not unnecessarily leave them; and all disorder 
on said evening shall be punished as violations of 
the Sabbath are And whosoever shall profane 
said day—the Sabbath—by unnecessary business or 
visiting, walking in the commons or in the streets 
or fields, in the town of Cambridge, or by any sort 
of diversion before sunset, or that in the evening 
of the Lord’s Day shall behave himself disorderly, 
or in any way unbecoming the season, shall be fined 
not exceeding ten shillings. 

“That students may furnish themselves with 
useful learning, they shall keep in their respective 
chambers, and diligently follow their studies, except 
half an hour at breakfast; at dinner for from twelve 
to two; and after evening prayers till after nine 
of the clock. To that end the tutors shall fre- 
quently visit their chambers after nine o’clock in 
the evening and at other studying times, to quicken 
them to their business. 

Possibly boys and girls of those days did not 
have much love for Sunday and felt greatly relieved 
when Monday morning arrived. ‘The manner in 
which they relaxed may have inspired Longfellow, 
who lived down the street from the college, with 
this appeal, 

Now, take the Sunday with you through the week, 

And sweeten with it all the other days. 


We should not go to the other extreme of laxity 
in our Sunday conduct. After you have fervently 
assisted at Holy Mass you should not utterly drop 
all thought of God for the rest of the day. There 
should be something different about your Sunday 
pastimes—they should not be quite so boisterous 
and distracting as on other days. Make an effort 


continuously to keep in the presence of the Lord on 
the Lord’s day. 

















Changteh to Shenchowfu - - - The Yuanchow Procession - - - 


Gemma's League 


Changteh to Shenchowfu 


N Sunpay, June 21, the Sisters were still at 
Changteh. Their interesting diary of the 
journey to Shenchow continues as follows: 

Besides Father Dominic’s Mass on the boat this 
morning, we attended the Mass at the Mission. 
We hope to leave Changteh tomorrow. This 
evening Dr. Tutell and his wife visited us. He 
is connected with the Protestant Mission here, 
and both he and his wife have spent a number of 
years in China. They and their two children 
passed three weeks not long ago on this same 
boat we are on now. On Monday, the 22, we are 
still in Changteh. 

Tuespay, JUNE 23. This morniriz we said good- 
bye to Father Leopold, who left Changteh for 
his new mission. We made another attempt at 
studying some Chinese in class. No signs of the 
convoy starting today, so we are still anchored 


in Changteh. On Wednesday morning, Father 
Dominic offered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
for Mother Xavier, and expressed the hope that 
she would assist us by her prayers on this journey. 
In the afternoon Father Vincent and Father 
Anacletus came to us for a final visit. We later 
went over to the Mission to visit the Blessed 
Sacrament and say good-bye to our friends there, 
and when we returned to the boat, we sailed as 
far as the Custom House at the other end of the 
city. After we had been passed by the inspector, 
we anchored among the other boats for the night. 
On THurspay, JUNE 25, we firally started off 
at five o’clock in the morning for Taoyuan, but 
by two in the afternoon the boatmen said they 
could not make it before dark, and we stopped 
for the night at a little place called Tso Chi. 
We went ashore for a walk, and found it to be 
a pretty little village. The natives seemed quite 
friendly. The next morning, Friday, we a | 


A FISHERMAN WITH HIS FAMILY AND CORMORANTS ON THE NORTH RIVER, HUNAN, CHINA. 





GIVING NOW IS THREE TIMES 


MORE VALUABLE THAN 


AT SOME OTHER TIME. 
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WE THROW RICE FOR WEDDINGS. GIVE IT NOW TO THE STARVING CHINESE! 





at Taoluan about eight o’clock. Almost as soon 
as we arrived, we saw Father Nicanor and Father 
Thomas, both of the Augustinian Mission here, 
coming in a sampan to greet us. They had their 
boys bring us some cold water from their spring, 
and they stayed with us nearly all afternoon. 
Father Nicanor will accompany us as far as 
Shinlungkai, where he has a station he wishes to 
visit. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 27. The convoy did not start 
today, so we are still in Taoyuan. The little two 
and a half year old baby, daughter of the boat 
owner’s son, is very ill. This afternoon, Sister 
Finan baptized her, without letting her people 
know it, naming her Mary. On Sunday, the 28. 
towards morning we were awakened by the loud 
wailing of a woman. We soon found out that the 
lately . baptized Mary had died. Happy and 
fortunate baby! May she obtain the conversion 
of her poor grandparents and father who are so 
loudly bewailing her death at this time! We 
felt so sorry for the poor father who seemed 

GRANDMOTHER SPINS YARN WHILE WATCHING THE 
DRYING RICE NEAR THE SIN SI PIN MISSION, 
HUNAN, CHINA 


devotedly attached to the little one. Her mother 
died about a year ago. 

Just before the grandmother of the baby started 
her wailing, we had been startled by screaming 


and great excitement outside. It turned out to 
be a petty thief trying to take something from 
one of the boats. While we were at breakfast, 
we heard the father of the dead baby hammering 
boards together to make a tiny coffin in which 
they carried the little body to the shore soon 
after and buried it with pagan rites, such as 
burning joss sticks, paper which they called 
money, and besides a little hat for which the 
child had asked the day before. They seem to 
think the spirit of the dead will receive these 
things. 

Another day passed and we did not start on 
our journey. The heat seems to get worse every 
day. On Monday, June 29, the feast of the 
great Apostles, SS. Peter and Paul, we at last 
started out for Shenchow. On our boat is the 
officer of the soldiers who are guarding the con- 
voy, and also several of his attendants. 

We enjoyed the pretty scenery as we went 
along. This evening we reached Chien Chia Chi, 
the place where we stayed a day or two before 
we met the bandits. It was most interesting to 
watch the hundreds of boats draw near together 
at the shore. There are about six hundred in all 
and this with the knowledge we had or were 
supposed to have had, about one hundred armed 

\THER UENTIN OLWELL, C. P., AND HIS VATECHIST soldiers gave us a sense of security. 


HE YRS OF THE KIENIANG MISSION, : 
ee a But, alas, for our credulity! We were soon to 
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learn that the trip was not to be as peaceful as 
we expected. We saw a small boat pull up along 
side of ours, and two or three men get out and 
go in to talk with the officer, but the Sisters 
thought nothing of that as we believed them to 
be his spies, sent out to see how the road ahead 
was and that they were coming back to report. 
We went to bed quite contented with everything, 
but in about ten minutes Father Dominic called 
to us to be fully dressed and to wait. We knew 
of course that this meant trouble and lost no time 
in getting ready. Just after we sat down on one 
of the bunks to await events, one of the boys 
of our boat asked Sister Finan to do something 
for a man in a sampan who had been badly beaten 
by one of the soldiers and was fainting. Some 
brandy was sent to him, some of which he drank 
and the rest was blown from the mouth of the 
boy on to the man’s chest near his heart and then 
rubbed in, a new way we learned of reviving 
people. 

Two or three men in white, probably army 
men, were having a consultation in another sam- 
pan, and let their voices drop to a whisper when 
they saw our Maria near enough to hear what 
they were saying. All of this of course made 
us anything but comfortable. Father Dominic 
and Father Nicanor were outside talking to some 
soldiers, so we had to wait for a while to see 
what was going on. 

We later heard that the men whom we thought 
were part of our guard were two bandits who 
came down from their companions in the 
mountains to confer with the officers of our guard, 


and told them that they might continue the 
journey in the morning, but that further up the 
river they would tell them on what conditions 
they would permit them to pass unmolested. 
Father Dominic became alarmed, and called a 
sampan to take us to the mission station, tiny 
though it is, in case any fighting began. 

The lieutenant later told Father Dominic that 
his men were too few in number to cope with the 
bandits, but that he could get us safe to Shin- 
lungkai. There he would have to send back to 
Changteh for more soldiers. -Father Dominic 
decided at once that we should have to return to 
Taoyuan in the morning, as it was impossible to 
know what kind of a trap was set for us. He 
demanded two soldiers to accompany us and the 
officer agreed to give them. The disappointment 
of the whole party can better be imagined than 
expressed. After midnight Father said it was 
safe enough until morning, so we lay down with- 
out undressing. 
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TuEsDAY, JuNE 30. With heavy hearts we 
watched the convoy start on its way this morning, 
but we know that prudence is the better part of 
valor in this case. We had a few anxious hours 
until the two soldiers who were to escort us back 
to Taoyuan arrived. We thought that every man 
or group of men we saw on the shore were bandits 
coming after us. However, the two soldiers came 
and we started back. Only our dear Lord knows 
why they let us get away from them so easily. 
We do not. We arrived at Taoyuan in the after- 
noon, and settled down for a wait of three or four 
days until more soldiers are ready to go up river. 

All this must seem strange and almost ridicu- 
lous to people in the West. But one has to be 
here to form any idea of the conditions, and even 
then we do not understand. Everyone, native and 
foreign, seem to be at the mercy of the soldiers 
if they want to travel, and half the time the 
soldiers are in league with the bandits. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 1. We were awakened this 
morning by Father Dominic calling to us to hurry 
to hear his Mass of thanksgiving for the favor 
granted to him during the night, for we were to 
start off for Shenchow this morning. We believe 
that he did not rest at all during the night, as 
some of the native Christians of the Mission here 
were parleying with the military leaders to 
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secure protection for us. They were told that 
several boats of salt, etc., were to leave here 
today, with a guard of soldiers, and that we could 
go with them. We were all delighted and eager 
to start, but our joy was soon turned into sadness 
again. We waited and waited, but the boats did 
not appear. The officer who had charge of the 
matter was on our boat visiting the priests for 
some time. 

Upon inquiring as to the cause of the delay, 
it was found that the boats had left Taoyuan at 
seven o’clock this morning, the officers in charge 
of them not knowing that we were to go with 
them. Who was to blame for the mistake, or was 
it a planned affair? That remains to be: told. 

Father Dominic got in touch with Father Paul 
at Shenchow, and he told him that Father Raphael 
would meet us with a hundred soldiers from that 
place. , 

THURSDAY, JULY 2. We prayed much to Our 
Lady today for aid in our present difficulties. The 
outlook from this end is not very bright, but the 
soldiers that are coming down with Father 
Raphael and the soldiers from here who are going 
up to help the convoy ought to be able to get 
us through. This evening we went across the 
river and got out of the boat for a walk, after 
having eaten our supper sitting outside on the 
boat. We called it a picnic, and enjoyed it very 
much. On Friday,.July 3, we are still in 
Taoyuan with the expectation of being here three 
or four days more. It is too hot to do anything. 
We went across the river in a sampan this even- 
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ing again for a walk. Father Dominic thinks we 
need exercise after our twenty five days on the 
river. However, we are all well, thanks be to 
God. 

SATURDAY, JULY 4. We thought we would be 
shooting fire-crackers in Shenchow today, but 
such was not the dear Lord’s Will. About noon, 
with Father Nicanor on board and also Father 
Thomas, who went a short distance with us, we 
once more found ourselves travelling Shenchow- 
ward. At the upper end of Taoyuan, the officer 
of the soldiers came on board with five or six 
more soldiers, and Father Dominic had to give 
up his part of the boat to them, and with Father 
Nicanor is sleeping at night on the floor of the 
room where we eat. For the third time since our 
arrival in China, we reached Chien Chia Chi this 
evening and remained here for the night. Know- 
ing that we are in the tufei district, we are in no 
mood to go to bed or to sleep. Yet we all feel 
that God will protect us as no one else can. 

SUNDAY, JULY 5. Our boat moved off at about 
five o’clock, but the Fathers did not begin their 
Masses at the usual time, so we knew’ there was 
something wrong. After some time we reached 
a mountain where some of our soldiers went 
ashore. Father Dominic began his Mass, and 
during it two men came on board the boat and 
held a conference with the officer in the next 
room. After Father Nicanor’s Mass, we learned 
as we expected that they were robbers represent- 
ing a whole band who have their hiding place 
here at this place called Peh Seh Pu. The officer 
on our boat being a friend to one of the two 
men fixed up things some way, and invited them 
to go with him to join the army. It seems he 
saved the bandit’s life at one time. This sounds 


like something one might read in a dime novel, 
or something like that, but these are the facts 
in the case. We heard that the convoy, which we. 
left, has been released after having been held: 
up some days by the bandits. 

At about ten-thirty -we welcomed Father 
Raphael and Father Gregory who with one 
hundred and forty soldiers came down to meet 
us and bring us to our mission. There was no 
doubt about the sincerity of our welcome. Not 
only were we glad of the relief they were bring- 
ing us, but to see Father Raphael who has had 
so much trouble with the bandits in his mission. 
And of course we were glad to see Father Gregory 
because he was from Shenchow, if for no other 
reason. They tell us that famine has already 
begun up country, and that women are already 
bringing to the mission half-starved babies. 

MONDAY, JULY 6. During the night a heavy 
rain fell and everyone was glad. The natives 
have been praying to their idols and carrying 
dragons in procession to obtain rain. Poor things! 
they think now that their gods have heard their 
prayers. When we rose, it was still raining and 
we hope it will continue. We had the unspeakable 
joy of hearing four Masses on the boat this morn- 
ing. The rain stopped about ten-thirty, so the 
boats started, that is, our boat and the boats in 
which the soldiers came down. It was a strange 
sight to see seventy soldiers on each bank, armed 
with rifles, walking along single file some distance 
ahead of the boats. Two or three times during 
the day we thought we saw suspicious characters 
along the shore, and at one time were startled by 
the soldiers’ bugle call, but, thanks be to God, 
it was a false alarm. 

TUESDAY, JULY 7. We have met the convoy of 
over six hundred boats, so our progress is very 
much impeded. The boats have to pass single 
file over the rapids at Liu Ling Cha, so we did 
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not reach there until after six o’clock, which 
means we made about one third of a mile today. 
The poor coolies are having a hard time pulling 
our heavy boat over the rushing water. We are 
now in the Shenchow Prefecture, having passed 
the split rock that marks the boundary between 
the Augustinian territory and that of the Pas- 
sionist Fathers. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 8. Amid much noise and 
excitement we passed early this morning through 
the maze of boats composing the convoy, and went 
ahead guarded by Shenchow troops only, leaving 
the Changteh troops in the rear with the convoy 
which they were supposed to guard. We travelled 
through rapids until after three o’clock. We 
heard some shots this morning, which were per- 
haps signals. 

THURSDAY, JULY 9. Shortly after we started 
this morning, we were in the midst of the worst 
rapid we have to pass. We heard much about it, 
but had no idea how the water rushes over the 
rocks. It made us shiver to think what might 
happen, if the bamboo ropes by which the boat 
was being pulled should break. At one time the 
men could not pull the boat against the current 
at all, and the boat owner had to hire more. At 
another time during the day, the current became 
too strong for the sail which had been hoisted 
when a good breeze arose, and the boat was 
turned completely around, almost like a pinwheel. 
But, thanks to Divine Providence, we came 
through in safety and remained for the night at 
a place called La Ka Uei, which we nicknamed 
Rockaway. 

FRIDAY, JULY 10. About five o’clock this morn- 
ing the boat pulled out for another day’s journey. 
Everything went along very smoothly, and we 
were just about to remark that the day bid fair 
to be very uneventful when the boat suddenly 
whirled around and floundered here and there in 
the rapids through which we were passing. Look- 
ing out, we saw the rudder of our boat floating 
down the stream. There was as usual much 
running and screaming on the part of the boatmen 
and the rudder was finally rescued, but we had 
to spend the rest of the afternoon and all the 
night at the place where the accident happened. 
A carpenter had to be looked up and a half hour 
or more had to be used in wrangling over the 
cost and finally the work began. At about eleven 
o’clock at night the rudder was repaired. 

SATURDAY, JULY 11. With the prospect of 
reaching Shenchow tomorrow, we are wishing 
the boat could take wings and fly. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 12. On this last morning of our 
journey we had a real fright. Just as we were 
getting ready for Mass, we entered a rapid and 
the water looked so angry and the rocks only 


a few feet away from us so terrible, that for a 
minute or two we did not know what was going 
to happen. However, the Fathers did not seem 
to be frightened. Suddenly the boat began to go 
backwards, and our alarm increased. Two of 
the ropes had broken. The men said it would 
require one hour to repair them, so we had two 
Masses while we waited. We then went ashore 
in sampans and walked along the path up on the 
side of the mountain until we had passed the 
rapid and met the boat on the other side. It 
required sixty men to pull the boat through, the 
most the Fathers had ever seen at one boat. 

Shortly after noon Shenchow was sighted and 
the pagadas that are so picturesque planted on 
the top of the hills. After dinner two of the 
Fathers from the Mission appeared on the shore 
riding horseback, and called over to the boat to 
know at what time we expected to land. It was 
good to see them. At about five-thirty we arrived 
at the Custom House where we were to land. It 
would be useless to attempt to describe our feel- 
ings. We just sat there waiting to be told when 
to get off. Then all the Fathers came down to 
the boat and welcomed us most cordially. 

When the time came to go ashore, we were 
ushered into sedan chairs. Before us walked the 
procession of Christians, including the boys of 
the school and also the girls, the soldiers who 
had brought us up from Shinlungkai and the 
Fathers. Some of the boys carried a long pole, 
which was strung from end to end with fire- 
crackers which were exploded all the way to the 
church. Hundreds of pagans stood by to see the 
parade, and we were glad that we were quite 
hidden in the sedan chairs. The Mission was not 
far, about ten minutes walk, and we entered the 
great gate of the compound where the boys had 
been lined up on either side. The entrance to 
the church was decorated with muslin and green 
boughs. We entered the church and during 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
thanked God from our hearts for all His graces 
and favors of the past year and for finally bring- 
ing us safely to Shenchow. 

The Fathers then escorted us to our new home, 
the Convent of The Little Flower, St. Teresa. 
What an agreeable surprise we received to find 
a house fitted up in every detail far surpassing 
anything we ever dreamed of in China. We can 
appreciate from what we have seen so far in China 
how much labor and thought was put into the 
work of getting everything ready for us. Nothing 
was forgotten by Father Paul. From the entrance 
of our compound to the door of the Convent, 
the walk was decorated with boughs and muslin, 
American flags, and across the walk was hung 
a large banner with the word “Welcome.” The 
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oil lamps were lighted in each room, and every- 
thing was done to make us feel at home. 


The Yuanchow Procession 
By FaTHER TimotHy McDermott, C. P. 


v2. was Corpus Christi. Father 
Quentin was visiting me and sang High 

Mass, while I played the organ. Ninety- 
seven of the Christians received Holy Com- 
munion at this Mass. 

In the afternoon we had a solemn procession in 
honor of the Blessed Sacrament. It was glorious. 
Two altars had been erected in different parts 
of the compound and were tastefully decorated. 
The route of the procession was marked off by 
temporally transplanted trees and tubs of flowers. 
We had ten of the sweetest little flower girls you 
ever saw. They did look nice all dressed in 
white, white veils, white dresses, white shoes and 
stockings. The canopy was also white and gold. 

Over two hundred of the Christians took part 
in the procession, while about four hundred pagan 
men, women, and children came too, and watched 
the ceremonies. 

Again Father Quentin acted as celebrant and 
carried the Monstrance. It was my duty to act 
as master of ceremonies. Before the procession, 
I gave a short earnest talk on the Real Presence, 
and then we sang Solemn Compline. When the 
procession started and as we went from altar to 
altar, the Christians chanted the prayers for Holy 
Communion and sang hymns in honor of our 
Eucharistic King. It was truly inspiring and 
thrilled one deeply to hear the men, women, 
children, cry out aloud: “Soul of Christ, sanctify 
me! Body of Christ, save me! Blood of Christ 


inebriate me! Wounds of Christ, hide me! Pas- 
sion of Christ, strengthen me!” 

The order of procession was first the Cross- 
bearer with two acolytes. After the altar boys 
came the flower girls with their leader. Then the 
six elders of the Mission carrying the canopy 
under which our Blessed Lord marched for the 
first time in this part of China. Around the 
canopy the boys with torches, bells, censers, and 
little vessels carrying incense grouped themselves. 
Immediately after the canopy came the boys of 
the school with their professors and then all the 
men of the Mission. Following them were the 
girls and their teachers and all the women 
Christians. They proceeded two by two and 
chanted the prayers as loud as could be. 

In the crowd following the procession were 
many from the Protestant mission as well a 
pagans, girls from the school, and numerous 
friends of the Christians. It was indeed a glori- 
ous day for the Yuanchow Mission, and, I hope, 
for our Eucharistic Lord. 


Gemma’s League 


The following list of prayers and good works 
were offered for the Passionist Missions in China 
during the month of August. 


Spiritual Treasury 
42,730 
24,950 


Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 
Beads of the Seven 
Dolors 
Ejaculator, 
Hours of 
Hours of Labor 
Acts of Kindness, 
Charity 
Acts of Zeal 
Prayers, Devotions 
Various Works 


Masses said 

Masses heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to B. Sacrament 

Spiritual Communions 

Benediction Services 

Sacrifices, Sufferings 

Stations of the Cross 

Visits to the Crucifix 

Beads of the Five 
Wounds 

Offerings of the 
Precious Blood 


14 
34,152 
25,267 
79,725 

264,796 
12,372 
92,940 
22,446 
78,355 


8,883 


12,510 

Prayers 9,998,732 
tudy, Reading a 
85,034 


110,563 
181,054 
811,349 
1,323,778 


3,705,983 
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S. THOMAE AQ. IN ARISTOTELIS LIBRUM 
DE ANIMA COMMENTARIUM. Editum, R. P. 
Angelo M. Perotta, O. P., (Marietti, Turin). No 
price given. 


Among St. Thomas’ celebrated commentaries on 
the works of Aristotle is one of peculiar interest at 
the present time; viz., “De Anima.” A work treating 
such an important theme as The Soul of Man is well 
worthy of perusal, especially in this our day, when 
sO many erroneous notions are being broadcast by 
pseudo-philosophers and phsychologists. The reading 
of books which are authoritative, such as “De Anima,” 
provides the antidote to false teachings of modernists. 

This masterpiece follows the ancient division into 
three parts or books. The first book is devoted to an 
explanation of the dignity, utility, and difficulty of a 
study of the soul. St. Thomas proposes and weighs 
the opinions of the ancients relative to the unity of 
the human soul. In the second book The Angelical 
analyzes the soul and expatiates on its vegetative and 
sensitive potentialities. The third book is occupied 
with a discussion of the internal sense faculties and 
the intellect itself. Here the reader is made acutely 
aware of the remarkable power of penetration dis- 
played by Aquinas. 

This edition of St. Thomas’ luminous commentary 
deserves attention because it exhibits the original text 
in an attractive manner, thereby eliminating much of 
the tedium usually associated with the reading of 
other editions of the Commentaries. Another feature 
is the Index of Subjects and Terms at the end of the 
third book.—S. T. 


LE LAMENTATIONE DI GEREMIA. By 
Giuseppe Riccioti. Pietro Marietti—Torino—Rome. 
Prezzo 


IL LIBRO DI GIOBBE. By Giuseppe Riccioti. 
Pietro Mariettii—Torino—Roma. Prezzo L.25. 


Many modern scientists and Scriptural dilitanti, 
together with a host of sciolists, have subjected the 
Bible to deplorable irreverence. Because of the 
prestige they enjoyed and the very audacity of their 
utterances, they readily attracted attention. In con- 
versation and public address, in newspaper, pamphlet 
and book they have pompously declaimed the ‘start- 
ling discoveries” which their scientific study has re- 
vealed in matters Biblical. 

The lamentable consequence of this has been that 
often the ignorant masses have been lead astray, the 
uninformed and credulous minds .of the young per- 
verted, and the educated in other branches of learn- 
ing misdirected. All too frequently the aftermath of 
this has been that the most sacred of all writings have 
been made the butt of sardonic ridicule and scurrilous 
jesting. 

Leo XIII endeavored to counteract this by stimu- 
lating seminarians and priests to greater effort in 
Biblical study. In his encyclical “Providentissimus 
Deus” he announced: “It is our wish and fervent desire 
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to see an increase in the number of the approved and 
persevering laborers in the cause of Holy Scripture: 
and more especially that those whom Divine Provi- 
dence has called to holy orders should, day by day, 
as their state demands, display greater diligence and 
industry in reading, meditating and explaining it.’ 

These words inflamed G. Ricciotti with zeal that has 
taken the shape of several Scriptural books, the aim 
of which has been to diffuse among the Italian 
people a trustworthy knowledge of Sacred Scripture. 

His latest publications are two manuals— Le 
Lamentatione Di Geremia, and I! Libro Di Giobbi. 
The former is a short study of that masterpiece of 
acrostic poetry composed by the Prophet Jeremias. 
Ricciotti’s approach to his critical version of the 
original text differs from that of other Biblical Stu- 
dents by beginning with a descriptive explanation of 
the Egyptian, Chaldaic and Hebraic funeral rites. It 
is similar in its etymological definition of the book’s 
title, assignments of its place in the Canon, examina- 
tion of its form and summary of its contents. In the 
second part of this volume is to be found the text 
extensively annotated. 

In this introduction to Il Libro Di Giobbe, the 
author expatiates on the philosophical problem of this 
extremely interesting book and then follows the usual 
method of exegesis. This work is more voluminous 
than the preceding one. The subject merits more 
exhaustive treatment for, besides its being the only 
example of Hebraic dramatic style to be found in the 
Bible, as well as the fact that it involves much 
theological doctrine, the text is beset with many 
difficulties. St. Jerome thus described it. “To trans- 
late it, is like trying to hold fast an eel or lampry, the 
tighter you grasp it the more it slips away.” Hence 
Ricciotti, in his endeavor to clarify his critical version 
of the Hebrew text furnishes ample notes.—S. T. 


HIS MYSTIC BODY. By F. X. McCabe, C. M., 
D. D. The Vincentian Press, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 
2c. 


Frequently Catholics meet with well disposed non- 
Catholics who are searching for’the light. Many of 
them are timid about approaching a priest in order 
to obtain enlightenment about the Church. 

This little brochure of 56 pages contains an easily 
comprehended description of the nature and mission 
of the Catholic Church. 
style. Its manner of argument is not after the method 
of theological schools, but the more familiar one of 
the ordinary citizen. Yet it does not adulterate or 
sacrifice the truth in the desire to be understood. 

The book is recommended to Catholics to present 
to their non-Catholic friends who are searching for 
the light. There are many of such people today; and 
a zealous and convinced Catholic can do much good 
by procuring or recommending books of this nature. 
They will supply his own lack of knowledge in things 
that appertain to the Church.—S. T. 





It is written in conversational ~ 


THE T SIGN 


BROTHER ANDRE. By William H. Gregory. 
William J. Hirten Co. Inc., New York. Price: $1.00. 


Many Americans are among the thousands of 
visitors who annually climb the slope of Mount Royal, 
Montreal, to pray at the Oratory of St. Joseph. 
Devotion to the Head of the Holy Family has there 
increased marvelously. Within a comparatively few 
years, the cult has grown from the devotional exercises 
of one lowly lay-brother, until at the present time, 
300,000 pilgrims may be seen praying at the shrine 
during the course of a year. 

Like the history of many other shrines, much super- 
stitious gossip has sprung up amidst the genuine facts 
connected with the Oratory. These untruths cause 
no little embarrassment to Brother Andre and his co- 
founders and tend to bring ridicule upon the shrine 
and the people worshipping there. 

It is fortunate that Mr. Gregory has sifted well all 
the. information coming into his hands. The trust- 
worthy data he presents to the public in an enter- 
taining style. His experience as newspaper writer is 
in evidence throughout this litthe work and hence the 
life of Brother Andre as well as the history of the 
shrine and the pilgrimages to it, as narrated by the 
author, should appeal to the general public. The 
chapter explaining the nature of miracles enhances the 
value of the booklet. The record of some of the 
authenticated cures are sure to interest. It seems 
that this publication should have an “imprimatur.’ 
The publishers might profitably have someone look 
up Canon 1385 for them. 


JESUS AND HIS PETS. 
b. ias. + St 
117 pages. 


By Rev. F. Meyer, O. 
Anthony Monastery Press, Cincinnati, O. 
Price 50c. 


Father Meyer is convinced that “in no other psychic 
soil does seed, bad as well as good, strike such deep 
root, grow so rankly, or bear fruit so quickly or 
surely” as in the soul of a child. For this reason the 
author has arranged a number of considerations for 
a short retreat to children. The great simplicity at- 
tained by him in the presentation of profound dogmas 
of revelation, and the wealth of happy illustration are 
the two prominent features of this book. It argues 
great interest and painstaking labor on his part. 

Older children who consider the catechism too 
elementary for their perusal will discover much to 
instruct and edify them. Religious teachers and mis- 
sionaries will be able to use the book to great ad- 
vantage.—S. T. 


MATTERS LITURGICAL. By Rev. Joseph 
Wuest, C. SS. R. Translated and revised by Rev. 
T. W. Mullaney, C. SS. R. Fred Pustet Co. Price: 
$3.00 


Every priest should be exactly informed regarding 
his functions “ut minister Christi et dispensator 
mysteriorum Dei.” Correctness in the matter of 
rubrics begets reverence among the faithful, while 
laxity in the performance of the sacred offices is a 
cause of scandal. The consultation of reliable and 
authorized liturgical books periodically will insure 
reverence and grace in the carrying out of priestly 
duties. “Matters Liturgical” is a translation of the 
“Collectio Rerum Liturgicarum” of vest-pocket size. 
It is not intended to be ‘a complete or exhaustive 
treatise but a concise summary of the points of liturgy 
and rubrics touching the ordinary priest in his daily 
ministrations in the House of God. It is well bound, 
and contains 630 pages.—S. 








**By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Is Obtained. ’’ (Hes. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have contributed to the relief of the famine-stricken in 


China. 


CIRCLES: St. Ann, $31; Blessed Sacrament, $100; 
Father Dominic, $45; Holy Family, $65; Holy 
Souls, $8; St. Joseph, $140; St. Michael, $15. 

CALIF.: Pasadena, L. M. F. $25; Anon. $100; Los 
Angeles, D. J. $5; C. D. $1; J. A. D. $1; Berkely, 
T.. MK. Sl. 

coset: Bridgeport, C. R. $1; H. M. G. $1; Riverside, 
W. S&: A: Be 

DELA.: Wilmington, L. C. S. $5. 

D. C.: Washington, K. J. W. $5; H. F. $2. 

FLORIDA: Plymouth, Anon. $1. 

— Batavia, H. P. B. $2; Chicago, L. D. 

; B. M. $2; F. D. W. $2.50; N. L. $3; J. 
x A. Mo Gi: M.D: 3; 3. -P.-383 
Friend, $50; Mt. Carmel, J. M. C. 
Oak Park, M. L. $1; K. B. M. $5. 
IND:: Walcott, W. M. $5. 


IOWA: Clinton, J. D. $1. 
KY.: Louisville, M. E. B. $5; Buechel, T. R. A. $1. 


MASS.: Allston, W. T. $3; J. E. M. $25; Beverly, 
A. E. D. $1; Boston; M. M. $5; A. M. L. $5; C. 
C. oR, $5; M.A. LL. Be: Bo ee 7. RS. B25; 
J. F. M. $4; P. E. C. $10; Brookline, M. E. G. $5; 
M. E. D. $5; J. F. C. $5; Clinton, S. C. H. $2; 


May God Himself reward abundantly their generous charity! 


Danvers, M. A. M. $10; Dorchester, M. W. $5; 
Everett, Cs W. $2; Gardner, W. J. B. $2; Med- 
— M. R. $1; H. J. B. $2; Norwood, J. J. P. 
ig eae M. A. D. $5; Somerville, H. M. C. 
35) Stoneham, A. M. W. $15; Marblehead, E. M. D. 
$10; Roxbury, M. E. S. $10; M. S. $12.50; Waltham, 
_F.B. $1; Wollaston, G. M. $2; A. F. ‘$2; Woods 
mole, K. T. BD: $1. 
ME.: Bangor, J. B. W. $1. 
MD.: Baltimore, R. G. S. $3; E. O. D. $5.40; P. Ly 
$5; S.J.B. $1; H.J.O. $5; M.R.C. $3050; J.M.S. $5. 
MICH.: Detroit, G .S. $2. 
MO:: St. Louis, E. M. G. $3; H. F. $1; J. L. $5; J. 
A. F.35;'H. B. $20; E. J. B Se. 
| ae pe sidtenadirg A. M. T. $2; Asbury Park, J. C. D. 
2; Atlantic City, M. D. $2; J. H. M. $5; Belleville, 
{. F. $3; Belmar, M. D. $2; Bloomfield, S. W. $5; 
W. $3; Bordentown, M. M. $1; Bradley Beach, 
A. M. N $1; Collingswood, B. E. A. 3:8. S.. 35; 
Caldwell, M. J. D. $5; Bayonne, . oR 
Coytesville, P. Q. $1; Dover, M. $1; East 
Newark, H. F. L. $5; East Orange, Ne J. E. $1.14; 
A. C. O.9250: GL. S: EE, Ca: 1. MY. $2; 
A. H. $5; Edgewater, J. T B. $1; Friend, $3; K. 
M. $1; S. S. $2; K. F. $1.20; Elizabeth, G. S. $2.25; 
M. M. $1; J. S $4.25; E. K. D. $1; Anon. $2; M. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Fighland Trust Company 


of New Jersey 
Summit Avenue and Demott Street 
TRANSFER STATION 
UNION CITY, N. J. 


At Close of Business, June 30th, 1925 





ASSETS 
U. S. Government Bonds - - - $511,229.86 
State, County and City Bonds - - 515,760.05 
Railroad and other Bonds 1,210,108.98 
First Mortgages on Real Estate - 1,831,133.25 
Loans and Notes Purchased 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 
Accrued Interest Receivable - - 57,307.39 
Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures - 85,001.00 


$5,366,079.85 


LIABILITIES : 

{ - - - - = = $300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - - 191,962.63 
Unearned Discount - - - - 3,963.41 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes 

and Contingencies - - - 31,441.64 
Reserved tor Dividend No. 26 - - 6,000.00 
Deposits - - - - - - 4,832,712.18 


$5,366,079.86 
Trust Funds are kept separate from the 
assets of the Company 





A 2 Per Cent Interest 


Paid on Check Accounts 


* a 
B k 4 Per Cent Interest 
an ing Paid on 


Special Accounts 


House : 
. BUSINESS FIRMS and 
of Merit 


INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 








BUSINESS FIRMS and 
All business entrusted to us will 


attention. 








OUR 
FRIENDLINESS 
AND 
HELPFULNESS TO 
OUR PATRONS IS 
A VALUABLE 
ASSET NOT 
LISTED 


OFFICE HOURS 
Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M 


Monday Evenings. 6 P. M. to 
8:00 P. M 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 














UR representative has called at 
the Brunswick Laundry, 220 
Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and made a thorough inspection 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He 
was astonished to find cleanliness and 
sanitation brought to perfection, he has 
found over 600 Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large 
plant and see for themselves the 
process of washing and ironing. The 
Brunswick Laundry’s policy has always 
been fair play to all employees and 
customers. We gladly recommend 
this firm to our readers. 











The Passionists 


SKETCHES: HISTORICAL AND 
PERSONAL 


By The Very Rev. Felix Ward, C. P. 


This splendid volume contains the history of 
the Passionist Order with special chapters 
on its growth in the United States. 

It is charmingly written by one who is 
thoroughly familiar with the traditions of 
the Order and has had ready access to its 
historical documents. 

This book will interest the general historian 
and the student of Church History. It will 
be a rich addition to the libraries of Relig- 
ious Communities. It has a personal appeal 
for the friends of the Passionist Fathers. 


Price, $4.00 
Postage, 20 Cents 


Please Address Request for your copy to: 


THE SIGN 
Union City, New Jersey 





As Long As 


“AS LONG AS YOU DID IT TO THE LEAST OF MY BRETHREN 
YOU DID IT UNTO ME!” THIS IS OUR LORD’S OWN GUARANTEE. 
ARE YOU WILLING TO TAKE HIM AT HIS WORD? 


GAIN there comes from our Missionaries news of famine. Do you know what 
that means? It means a time when the Missionary’s heart must be staunch, 
indeed, not to break beneath the strain. It means gruesome, heart-rending 

scenes, agonizing cries, terrifying diseases, untold misery and widespread death. 


ICTURE to yourself the long, winding, dusty roads of China lined for miles 

with dead and dying. Imagine that from all sides you can hear the pleading 

cries for food. Place yourself within a Passionist Chinese Mission. Look 
yonder through the window. See there a mother with her little ones huddled about 
her. She has come from afar. She has bravely struggled forward until she could 
only crawl upon her knees. The flesh is worn from the bones and her garments are 
mere bits of rag. In her arms she clasps her youngest baby, once the joy of her life, 
now merely a corpse. By her side stand her other babes ranging in years from 
two to six. Her mother-love urges her forward, ever forward but she can go no 
further. Her voice has long since been silenced by starvation, but her eyes, those 
high lights of the soul, are begging you, pleading with you to save her babes from 
starvation. And those babes, how they cry for just a little something to eat! 


HE poor Missionary beholds not only this group but hundreds, thousands like 
© it. He hears their cries night and day. Their very presence haunts his sleep. 

And as he beholds them around his shelter, his thoughts travel to America. He 
thinks of the crowded beaches, parks and places of amusement. The overcrowded 
theatres and dance-halls echo with peals of laughter and merriment. Everywhere 
pleasures, joys, happiness. Americans are regaling themselves in luxury, while out- 
side his very doors human beings are dying by the thousands because they have 
nothing to eat! 


merely some pleasure, to sacrifice some trivial amusement and send some help 

to your fellow-beings in China. If only each one who reads this would send 
us something, how many human lives could be saved! Send your donations now. 
Human life will not wait. Men, women and children are starving today. Tomorrow, 
unless you help, they will be dead. Act now and you will be happy for having help- 
ed in saving human lives. You will not receive a hero medal but God will know 
and that’s enough! You cannot answer this appeal too soon. DO answer it NOW. 


EL erety 20 Catholics, we call upon you for help. We beg of you to forego 


PLEASE SEND YOUR DONATIONS TO ) 
THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES \ 
Care of THE SIGN 

UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY J 
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